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New SERIES VoL. XXVIII. No.1. JULY 1947 


AN ENGLISH MONASTIC REFORMER 
OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


N any discussion on the state of the English monasteries 
in the sixteenth century there is a place for the criticisms 
of contemporary reformers, who were aware there was such a 
thing as a monastic problem and were concerned to find a 
solution. The remarks of an observer like St Thomas More, for 
instance, are valuable, and give some broad lines for a safe 
general judgement; but More’s comments on monks and their 
ways are no more than the incidental reflections of a layman 
who felt that it was not for him to advise others on their own 
business. A more qualified critic would, of course, be an 
English monk living about the same time as More, and as 
shrewd a man and anxious for reform. Just such a person is (I 
think) Richard Whitford (+1543), the ascetical writer and 
Brother of Syon Abbey, who is perhaps better known for his 
devout works for lay-folk than for his treatises on the monastic 
life. It is, however, the latter that are more important for the 
student of the suppression. Published or written in the decade 
preceding that event they contain many frank and far-reaching 
criticisms of a fervent monk who saw both the “decay”, as 
he calls it, of English monasticism and the need for a quick and 
widespread revival. 
There is much in what seems to be a very typical ecclesias- 
tical career that makes Richard Whitford! a well-informed and 
balanced critic of contemporary religious life. Entering Syon 


1 There are short accounts of Richard Whitford in Wood’s Athenae Oxonienses 
(ed. Bliss, 1813), vol. I, p. 132, in Cooper’s Athenae Cantabr, vol. 1, p. 79, and in the 
Dictionary of National Biography, vol. LXI, p. 125, and a fuller one in the introduction 
to Dom Wilfrid Raynal’s edition of Whitford’s translation of the De Imitatione 
Christi (1872). The lists of his works appended to these accounts are not at all 
reliable. There are some notable omissions, such as his Letter to Sovereigns and 
Subjects and his translation of St Bernard’s De Praecepto et Dispensatione, as well as 
some false ascriptions, as The Pomander of Prayer (1532), which is almost certainly 
the work of the Protestant, Thomas Becon. Even in his own lifetime Whitford’s 
treatises were sometimes published between the same covers as heretical works, 
a deceit to which Whitford calls the attention of his readers in his preface to the 
1537 edition of the Werke for Householders and elsewhere (cf. Gasquet, Eve of the 
Reformation, p. 232). There is no need to attempt an exact bibliography here. 

Vol. xxviii I A 
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late, he brought with him experience of the world and friend- 
ships with some of its most prominent men that gave a striking 
maturity to his judgement. Although the customary guess that 
his family came from Whitford, in Flintshire, is given colour by 
the familiarity with the district that he shows in his Werke for 
' Householders,' the first thing about him that we know for certain 
is that he was a Fellow of Queens’ College, Cambridge, in 1495. 
It seems probable that he was also at Oxford either as a student 
before going to Cambridge or on a prolonged visit later. In 
1496 he received leave of absence from Queens’ to serve 
William Blount, fourth lord Mountjoy, as chaplain, and he 
travelled with him on the Continent. It was probably about this 
time that he met and won the affection of More and Erasmus. 
Then also, and earlier, he had opportunities of seeing something 
of the way of life inthe great Augustinian houses in and about 
London and the two University cities, and later, in the great 
diocese of Winchester as well, after he had been appointed 
chaplain to.Richard Fox some time before 1504. Nowhere does 
Whitford give an account of his entry into Syon, and his motives 
in choosing the Bridgettine foundation of Henry V can only be 
conjectured. He seems to have felt the attraction of both the 
Carthusians and Friars Observant, about whom he speaks 
always with great respect for their strict following of their rule, 
but family connections probably drew him to Syon, where his 
uncle, another Richard Whitford, had lately been a monk. Even 
the date of his joining the community is unknown, but it was 
probably before 1513, when Wolsey held Whitford’s former 
position in Fox’s household. At Syon Whitford remained—his 
influence growing with the number of his works—until he was 
forcibly “‘weeded out” by Bedyll, Cromwell’s commissioner, in 
1536.2 

1 Werke for Householders (ed. Wynkyn de Worde, 1 530) ; where he relates an ex- 
ample of “‘falseswearing which was shewed unto me by my familiar acquaintance 
that was vicar of Holywell, where St Winifrid’s well is, beside the abbey of Basing- 
werk in flint shyre in the borders of Wales, xiiii miles from Westchester’. (The 
pages of all editions of the Werke are unnumbered.) 

2 Wright, Letters relating to the Suppression, p.45 :Bedyll to Cromwell, 28 July, 1535: 
**There be two of the brethren must be weeded out, which be somewhat seditious 
and have laboured busily to infect their fellows with obstinacy against the king’s 
said title.”” From the mere phrasing of the letter the reference to Whitford (and 


Little) is not definite, but the context of the correspondence of Bedyll concerning 
the abbey makes it almost certain. 
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This wide knowledge of persons and places is reflected in 
Whitford’s writings, and he insists frequently that his state- 
ments are based on his own observation and on the word of 
trustworthy witnesses. He assures his reader that he speaks “in 
part by my own knowledge in places where I have been, as by 
the relation of creditable religious persons that did much mourn 
and wail the decay of religion; and also by the common and 
openly known life of the sovereigns and officers”.1 Possibly 
Whitford is also referring here to some official appointment that 
perhaps came his way even after entering Syon Abbey. He was 
known to Wolsey for his zeal for the good estate of religion, and 
his profession according to the Bridgettine adaptation of the 
Augustinian Rule may well have recommended his services to 
the Cardinal, when he was preparing his statutes for the reform 
of Augustinian houses in England? promulgated on 22 March, 
1520. The striking similarity of the heads of reform in these 
articles with the defects singled out by Whitford for special 
notice in his works suggests that he had some share in preparing 
them. In any case Whitford’s chances of informing himself 
accurately on the condition of religious houses were far greater 
than would normally fall to an enclosed monk; and there was, 
in addition, his popularity as a confessor of religious, amply 
attested by Bedyll,* to keep him in touch with the problems and 
the aspirations of English monasticism. ~ 

Whitford’s three works dealing directly with the religious 
life form a distinct group among his writings. The first of them, 
Saint Augustine’s Rule in English alone, is a straight translation of 
the text of the Rule, with a short, but important, prefatory letter 
of his own. Like Bishop Fox’s translation of The Rule of Saint 
Benet (1517) it was made to meet a private request, and was only 
later published in answer to a growing demand for good ver- 
nacular translations of the chief monastic rules. It was followed 
in 1525 by The Rule of Saint Augustine both in Latin and English, 
with two Expositions or, as he refers to it sometimes, The Com- 
mentary on St Augustine’s Rule. This repeated his earlier transla- 
tion but also gave the Latin text, with its sentences divided off 
so that Whitford’s own commentary and his translation of Hugh 
of St Victor’s Expositio in Regulam could be appended to each of 


1 The Pype of Perfection, f. cxcl b; cf. The Rule of St Augustine, with two Ex- 
positions, f. xxvi, a: “‘we have seen this point of the rule in many places overpassed.” 
? Wilkins, Concilia, III, p. 680, sq. 3 Wright, Letters, p. 49. 
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the principal phrases of the Rule. Although Whitford states that 
“his mind is but to divide the letter of the rule and to put you 
sometime in remembrance of notable words or sentences, and to 
translate on forth the great holy clerk Hugh’’, he really does 
much more. His own remarks on each section of the Rule are 
not just an underlining of the text; they are a telling com- 
mentary on the standards of sixteenth century English religious 
life. Moreover, by using the device of a heavily printed marginal 
“NOTA”—a mark of emphasis meagrely distributed at the 
average of one every ten pages—and by varying the length and 
stress of his own exposition, he lets the reader see at a glance the 
points of the Rule which in his opinion stood in most urgent 
need of attention. It is a long work, yet only about a third of the 
size of The Pype or Tonne of the Life of Perfection (1532), the last of 
the trilogy and the most important of all Whitford’s writings. 
As first planned and finished in 1525 The Pype was a treatise on 
monastic perfection, and was intended as a “‘book of the three 
essential vows” to be a complementary volume to the ex- 
position of the Rule. The later addition of a section in defence of 
the institution of the religious life against Luther led Whitford to 
alter the title and to extend the scope of the original work. How- 
ever, the bulk of the book was left untouched, and is marked by 
the same complete unrestraint of expression as the Commentary 
and the Preface to the Rule alone. 

On these three works, as on his other writings, Whitford’s 
early training left its mark. His study of scholastic theology at 
Cambridge shows itself in the careful definition of his termseach 
time he enters on the discussion of a new theme in The Pype, and 
also in the tidy ordering of his authorities and in the treatment 
of objections to his thesis. The familiarity with Canon Law, 
which would be needed in a chaplain to Fox, comes out in his 
frequent citations of decretals in his chapters on religious 
poverty. Even the courtier is seen for a moment in a passage 
where he compares the elaborate etiquette of the great house- 
holds with the ceremonial observances of religious life.1 But 

1 The Pype, f. lxii a; henceforth references to the folios of The Pype and The 
Commentary can conveniently be given in the text, the initial letters of each 
work being used to distinguish the two. Since the folios of The Rule alone are not 


numbered in all editions, a general reference is given when the preface to this book 
is cited. 
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most apparent of all is the humanist, the “delightful friend” of 
Erasmus, “‘equally dear’’ to him and to More. His principles of 
translation are, as would be expected, those of the classical 
revival. He criticizes the old translation of the rule as “‘scabrous, 
rough or rude”’, and to avoid such “blind and unsavoury” 
renderings, he proposes not “‘to lean overmuch into the straight 
letter . . . (but) to render the true sentence of the text after the 
mind of the author’’.? 

In his Preface to The Rule alone he illustrates this principle, 
with the naivety of a schoolmaster of the period, by varying the 
translation of its opening phrase, “‘Ante omnia diligatur Deus” 
in twenty different ways, showing how in each case it is “one in 
effect”. But Whitford’s skill as a translator improved with 
practice extending over more than twenty years; from the 
rather self-conscious attempt in The Rule alone it reached a per- 
fection that made his translation of the De Imitatione Christi a 
piece of English comparable in its beauty and tender feeling to 
some of the best prose of the earlier mystics, and the finest (if not 
most exact) rendering of the original.* 

Whitford’s kinship with the circle of More shows itself also in 
his advocacy of higher standards of education inside the 
cloister as a means of checking the decline of English religious 
life. He insists that superiors should give their subjects every 
opportunity for reading, since in books, he says, “‘is contained 

1P.S. Allen, Letters of Erasmus, vol. 1, p. 423: ““Utrumque certe ex aequo amas, 
utrique vicissim ex aequo charus. Vale, meum delicium, Ricarde festivissime.” 

® Whitford’s skill as a translator has been called in question by E. S. Dewick in 
the Henry Bradshaw Society edition of The Martiloge (1891), xxiii, sq.; but 
allowance must be made for the difficulty of translating place-names, and also for 
the style of translation which Whitford chose to adopt and which he describes 
again in his translation of St Bernard’s Golden Epistle in this way : “‘I have thought 
less labour to write new the whole, which I have done according to the meaning of 
the author, though not word for word ; and in divers places added things following 
upon the same to make the matter more sententious and full.” 

3 It is difficult to date exactly the first edition of Whitford’s translation of the 
De Imitatione Christi. In The Pype (1532) (f. ccxxx, viii, a) he refers to a work of Johan 
Gerson which “‘cannot be made ready to be printed at this time’’. Probably, there- 
fore, the year 1531 given tentatively by The Short- Title Catalogue is too early. On the 
other hand the date 1556, which is the one commonly given, is very wide of the 
mark, and has led to Whitford’s death being deferred to the reign of Mary Tudor, 
Actually he died (it seems) late in the year 1543 or early 1544, for after 3 October, 
1543, the “Calendar of Papers Foreign and Domestic” ceases to record the 
quarterly payment of a pension to Richard Whitford along with the other brothers 
of Syon Abbey. Thus the sixteenth century owner of the copy of The Pype now in 


Lambeth Library was not far wrong when he scribbled below Whitford’s name 
printed on the verso of the first leaf: “‘obiit ano dni 1542”’. 
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the food and clothing of the soul. And . . . the rule condemeth 
the superiors that do keep from the youngers such books as 
might profit their souls” (C.f. Ixvii, b). But as well as a love of 
literature Whitford had a temper of soul in common with More, 
and, sharing with him an unerring insight into the mood of his 
times, he could write with the same vehemence about the 
subversion of the order established by God. In fact, it might be 
More himself speaking in a passage like this where he compares 
an heretical with a heathen society : 


“for among them (the heathens) the temporal persons have the 
domination and rule, and their spiritual part is holden under and 
by violence kept obedient unto the temporal part. And unto this 
order of gentility do these heretics by false flattery persuade the 
secular princes . . . perverting the order of our lord God and of 
our saviour Christ, and so despising and setting him at naught. 
For he said unto his apostles and not unto any secular persons, 
Qui vos audit, me audit ; et qui vos spernit, me spernit... and it 
followeth not therefore that although the heathen princes do 
require obedience of their spiritualty, the Christian princes 
should or may lawfully do in like manner of the clergy of Christ. 
Yet do these heretics say that the spiritualty as well as the tem- 
poralty must in every realm be obedient unto the laws of the 
same, and then may the king or prince require obedience of all 
them. Unto this I say that . . . no temporal may bind any 
spiritual person, except it be granted or ratified by a decree of the 
Pope and his Cardinals or by a general council. . . . This have 
we said as a digression, unto Tyndall’s English book, the arch- 
heretic.” (P.f. Ixxiv, a sq.). 


The very fact that Whitford judged such a digression needful 
points to the wide influence of Tyndale’s The Obedience of a 
Christian man} in which he set out his central doctrine of absolute 
submission to the civil power. At the same time this stout re- 
pudiation of a book that Anne Boleyn had brought ‘to the 
approving notice of Henry VIII helps us to understand 
Catharine’s choice of Whitford as her spiritual director. It was a 
bold position to maintain in March 1532, and it is to Whitford’s 

1 Tyndale, ‘‘ The Obedience of a Christian man, and how Christe rulers ought to governe 


etc. Printed at Marlborow in the lade of Hesse, the second day of October: Anno 
mecccexxviii by me Hans Luft.” 
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credit that he did not withdraw from it in the troublesome years 
that followed. It was, it seems, only the king’s anxiety to put 
through his purposes with the least amount of bloodshed that 
saved him from the fate of his friend More. 

Many other details could be gathered from Whitford’s 
writings to illustrate his character and temper of mind, but what 
has been said should be sufficient to show that he was a well- 
placed and trustworthy observer, anxious only for a reform in 
English monastic life. It is significant that the first of his books 
for monks should be a simple translation of the Augustinian 
Rule, since sheer ignorance of the Rule was, in Whitford’s 
judgement, the main cause of the “‘decay” of monasticism. “St 
Augustine,”’ he writes in the Preface, “did give solemn com- 
mandment that once in the week (the Rule) should be read... . 
Yet notwithstanding have I heard of some persons that have 
been years professed and never knew their rule nor heard any 
rule read, but only did follow the custom of the place, which 
thing is much amiss and contrary both unto learning and 
reason.” And again the The Pype: “I have known divers per- 
sons, both men and women, of divers monasteries that were 
professed years before they knew or yet heard tell of any rule, 
but only the term in general, ‘St Augustine’s rule’ or ‘St Benet’s 
rule’; and yet over that, some persons could not tell of what 
rule they were: nor whether they kept any authentic rule or 
not. They thought and supposed sufficient for them that they 
were professed as the company was where they were, and to 
live after the custom of the place, which custom (in very deed) 
was far from any rule”’ (P.f. Ixiii, a). 

Repeatedly in all three works Whitford returns to the same 
subject, often apologizing for the tediousness of his repetitions ; 
but no mere piling up of citations can give the true measure of 
his concern over this ignorance, which dictated even “the plain 
style” of his books, “with no inkhorn terms’’, and also their 
format—*‘so portable that the disciples of the Rule (may) bear 
always one of the books upon them’’. Indeed Whitford’s lan- 
guage becomes so vigorous whenever he touches on the ex- 
tensive ignorance among monks and nuns of the obligations of 
their state, that one is tempted to think that he is exaggerating. 
Actually, he is no more emphatic than Bishop Fox, who bears 
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out Whitford’s indictment in all its detail. Fox, conscience- 
stricken that he was not fulfilling his duties as bishop, admits in 
the introduction to his translation of ‘““The Rule of St Benet” 
that ‘‘we may not without peril to our soul suffer . . . religious 
men and women, of whose souls we have care, to continue in 
. . . blindness and ignorance of the Rule.” And he makes it 
clear that he will not allow any nun of his diocese “afterwards 
(to) say that she wist not what she professed, as we know by 
experience some of them have said in time past”’.1 

Like Fox, Whitford pleads for timely and thorough instruc- 
tion of novices in the duties of their profession, since “‘to enter 
religion is an enterprise of great building and jeopardous 
battle.’ 

It is roughly true to say that of all the abuses attacked by 
Whitford those which do not come under the head of poverty 
concern in some way the inadequate testing of young religious. 
Indeed one of the first tasks he sets himself in The Pype is to draw 
up for instructors a set of rules whereby they may discern a 
genuine vocation, for “certainly (in mine opinion) one of the 
greatest causes or occasions of the decay of religion is the wrong 
entry thereinto without . . . any calling of God, and without due 
examination of the... purpose of the entry” (P.f. xxxiv, b). It is 
itself a remarkable comment on the condition of English mon- 
astic life that in the first category of defective vocations Whit- 
ford should put those monks who believing “‘that their wits, 
wisdom, prudence, policy and learning passeth many another”’, 
and “seeing the great decay of religion” had entered solely in 
order “to reform one monastery and do much good (by that 
example) in all the religion” (P.f. xxxiv, b sq.). Whitford tells 
how many a monk of this kind, in his disillusionment after his 
profession in finding many of better parts than himself, would 
strive to “depart . . . unto another house or unto another 


1P.S. Allen, Letters of Richard Fox (1929), p. 87. 

2 Preface to The Rule alone. What Whitford says here is borne out by the reso- 
lution passed at the Augustinian’ general chapter at Barnwell Abbey in 1506: 
“Ttem statutum et deffinitum est quod nullus prelatus nostre religionis amodo et 
deinceps recipere presumat aliquem conversum nostre religionis in sacrum nostrum 
ordinem sub titulo professionis, nisi prius habeat instructorem satis idoneum, qui 
eum instruat in observantiis regularibus, secundum quod cavent statuta Bene- 
dictina” (cf. H. E. Salter, Chapters of the Augustinian Canons (Cant. & York Soc.), 
Pp. 124). 
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religion, or return again by a capacity where he was, or else 
live where he doth at his own pleasure”’ (P. ib.) 

From this class of conceited and mistaken reformers 
Whitford turns to the monks who entered with an eye “unto 
the desire of high room, dignity (and) governance’. Inevitably 
the worldly standing of a monk, and especially of an office- 
holder, attracted social climbers whose influence, as Whitford 
notes, was very harmful, for “if such persons,” he says, “fortune 
to obtain their mind and purpose, religion in that place goeth to 
wrack. And if they be put from their purpose . . . they be always 
full of trouble and full cumbrous persons” (P.f. Ixxv, a). The 
problem of such entrants was not, of course, peculiar to the 
period. Any well-endowed monastery had to be on the watch 
for them ; but when, as in England in the sixteenth century, the 
number of recruits was maintained only with great difficulty, 
superiors would be more easily tempted to neglect this control. 
Whitford himself is very scornful of the strutting monks who 
“‘when in poverty were full meek and low, courteous, gentle and 
diligent” but on coming ‘“‘to plenty and surety . . . will be 
haughty and high, currish and crabbish, and naught will do but 
what they must need, and that with an evil will” (C.f. xi, a). 

Similarly, the problem of children placed in religion by 
their parents was not a new one, and Whitford, like many 
writers before him, has harsh words for parents who sent their 
children to monasteries “‘some to be discharged of their bodily 
finding, some to provide for the temporal living of their 
children, some in hope and trust to be succoured and helpen by 
their children, and some to have them in honour, dignity and 
degree, with many other like causes, nothing spiritual” (P.f. xl, 
b). Whitford speaks as though he met frequently with cases of 
this kind, and with their petitions for a dispensation from the 
Holy See. Perhaps with the experience of his friend Erasmus in 
mind, he advises that a dispensation should not be sought 
because it was rarely and often invalidly obtained—‘“‘that term 
‘duly obtained’,”” he adds knowingly, “hath a long tale which 
doth not obtain unto this matter” (P.f. xliii, a). Instead he finds 
other consolation for these monks. Maintaining by a curious, but 
inexact, analogy that as parents have the right to get their 
children baptized without their consent so “‘as a plain con- 
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clusion parents have a lawful power to put their children to 
religion; and if they in lawful age do afterwards make pro- 
fession they must need persevere in the same” (P.f. xl, a); and 
from this he argues that they will be certainly given the grace to 
carry out the duties of their state, if only they “bring their 
heart, mind and will to be content with the religion they have 
taken” (Pf. xliii, a). 

Although Whitford can only urge a change of heart in these 
monks who “wish unto god that they had never been pro- 
fessed . . . and if they might lawfully, would depart and forsake 
their religion” (P. ib.), he has to admit that they are the 
“poison of religion” in England. Such a poison, indeed, could 
only be worked out of the system by a partial suppression of 
religious houses, together with a more careful selection of sub- 
jects. The latter Whitford urges with a strong conviction. In his 
judgement not even a limited recovery of English monasticism 
is possible without the revival of a sense of vocation. This is his 
first recommendation for reform. “‘I dare well assure you,” he 
writes, “that every devout and virtuous person is not apt... 
to be a good religious, any more than he is apt to be a good 
singer; or a good woman to be a good silk woman or a good 
sempstress.”” In addition to moral fitness entrants must have 
sufficient learning to understand their rule, and sufficient 
physical strength to bear its burdens ; and they should also “look 
carefully unto what company they are professed’’, choosing a 
house that is both observant of the rule and suited to their 
temperament. As an aid in testing the motives of postulants he 
lays down his rules for the discernment of a true vocation to be 
applied by “‘wise and spiritual learned men”, admitting how- 
ever that the “most ready token of the very calling of God is a 
secret surety ministered by the Spirit of God unto the soul” (P.f. 
XXVl, a Sq). 

Emphasis on this commonplace teaching was much needed 
in the early sixteenth century. But what Whitford says about 
vocations has also much: value to the student of the sup- 
pression. No one reading these three works of his can avoid the 
conclusion that there were in his time many persons in the 
religious houses of the country who would gladly have been out 
of them but for the tie of their solemn vow. This tie was undone 
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by the Act of Supremacy which transferred (at least in theory) 
the power of dispensing to the king. Whether or not a large 
number of monks availed themselves of this transfer is not 
known, but undoubtedly those of them who had accepted the 
royal headship of the church with a good conscience would 
have no scruple in availing themselves of its effects. Amid the 
confused thinking and faltering leadership of that decade there 
were few monks who saw the issue as clearly as Whitford did, 
and who believed that, no matter what powers the king might 
claim, only “the Pope and the universal church may for a 
cause reasonable (after some doctors) dispense a religious person 
from his religion, and so make a religious person a person secu- 
lar as he was before” (P. cci a). 

There were other abuses in English religious life which like- 
wise sprang from the overgrowth of the system. Vocations were 
not only defective, but they were insufficient for the number of 
the houses; and consequently there were many monasteries 
that supported diminished communities on undiminished or 
increasing revenues. It was a situation that gave rise to the 
corrupt practice of “‘pensioning” monks for the provision of 
their personal needs. Many times Whitford turns to discuss 
these “stipends” both in The Commentary (where he lavishes 
a large number of his rare emphatic NOTAS on it) and in the 
second part of The Pype. Thus, for instance, he enlarges on the 
clause of the rule: vestes vestras in unum habeatis sub uno 
custode, etc: 








“This point of the rule is much against the use of many mon- 
asteries, where they take stipend or wages at a sum of money 
determined and therewith . . . provide for themselves in all their 
array. .. . And beside that stipend they have licence to give 
thereof at their pleasure and to receive of their friends unto their 
own use what is given them, and to give again what they will; 
to send and to receive letters without any knowledge of the 
sovereign, to lend and to borrow, and so to be in debt and to 
have debtors ; and further to bargain, buy and sell for their own 
use and advantage, as unto them seemeth best. Which thing 
seemeth unto me far out of joint and all good order, and es- 
pecially against this holy rule” (C.f. lii, a sq.). 


This passage could be paralleled by many others from The 
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Pype.+ In fact, the best part of the long section on religious 
poverty deals with “propriety” and its offshoots, including 
playing “for money at all manner of games, dicing, carding, 
bowling ... and sometimes at worse and more inconvenient 
things’; as well as small-scale trading ‘“‘in some monasteries 
(where) the brethren do write, lumine and make claricords and 
such other labours, and take all the gains unto themselves” 
(P.f. clxxxi, b). Nor is Whitford less severe on “the sisters in 
other places who do sew, broidery, weave and make silk works ; 
teach children, take sojourners to boarder as alewives do in 
the country, and do enjoy the gains thereof and use the money 
as they will” (P. ib). These practices, besides being a breach 
of rule and an excuse for unlicensed “goings forth”,? led, of 
course, to much worldliness, especially among nuns, who would 
seem, in some places, to have competed with one another in 


keeping abreast of contemporary fashions in dress, for, says 
Whitford : 


“I have seen some religious women wear rolls and pastes, as 
worldly people ; some others frounted and flirted up so high that 
their hair may be seen. . . . And some their rochets and breast- 
clothes so low, and the wimples so narrow that their skin may 
appear .. . which thing nothing becometh religion, nor yet (in 
my mind) any christian.” (P.f. lv, b).3 


Whitford, however, blames “sovereigns” more than subjects 
for the vice of “‘propriety” ; but what is more significant is that 
he has to defend his position ‘‘against doctors and other learned 
men” who were prepared to admit the legality of these prac- 
tices. Perhaps this was only to be expected when the abuse was 
so general that Whitford could write that “few monasteries 
shall ye find or hear tell of in England that be clean void and do 


1 For examples see P. ff. cxciii a sq., cxcviii a sq. 

2 Cp. C. f, xxxviii a: here Whitford argues against the custom of leaving en- 
closure for trivial reasons, when the Rule lays down that only “‘for very necessity 
and need unfeigned . . . may they go forth”’; and he insists that even a general 
custom to the contrary does not constitute a valid dispensation from the rule. 

* Cp. C. f, lvi, a: ‘‘and that (the custom of receiving stipends) causes in habits 
much difformity and variance that in one choir ye shall see among religious persons 
divers colours and fashions, some violet, some dark tawny, some black, some fine 
and some coarse, some pinched and some plain, some garded and some hemmed ; 
and as they be, so they show, all variant”. 
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precisely live without propriety” (P.f. clxxxi, a). Whitford 
himself, who in The Commentary merely asserts his right to his 
own opinion that “no regular sovereign may lawfully give 
license unto any subject to have stipend” (C.f. lii, b), drops this 
diffidence in The Pype, and devotes a chapter and more to 
showing that his teaching, so far from being a personal opinion, 
is the doctrine of the church embodied in papal decretals and 
in the writings of its most reputable authorities. 

The many things that Whitford says about pensions point 
to a fairly universal abuse; and he appeals to “good religious 
persons... for the love of our Lord not only to flee this romping 
lion and poisoned serpent . . . but to destroy it utterly” by 
striving for that ideal of poverty which he defines as the keeping 
only of such things with license that “‘very and unfeigned need 
doth require”’ (P.f. ccii, a). And for this purpose he prescribes a 
number of aids of a spiritual sort, insisting always on his 
favourite doctrine that the kingdom of heaven suffereth force 
and that only “the violent and quick do ravish and catch it” 
(P.f. cxcvii, b). Yet, as Whitford himself was aware, much more 
than personal reform was needed to put things right. He would, 
in fact, like to see his ideal of personal poverty extended to the 
whole monastery, and he proposes that after “reasonable 
provision (has been) made for the year following, all the residue 
of all the rents and revenues of the monastery should wholly be 
given and dealt in alms unto the poor and needy people” (P.f. 
cxci, a). Such a remedy might seem drastic, but Whitford saw 
that the time for half measures was past. More than anything 
else it was “propriety” that prepared the way for the dissolution 
of the English religious houses. Not only did it “‘destroy the 
laudable unity of religion . . . and corrupt and bring to naught 
the common equity”, but also, by accustoming monks to the 
receipt of salaries from their superiors, it made them less 
unready to accept a pension when it was later offered them by 
an outside master. ““To keep treasure in places of religion,” 
Whitford wrote prophetically, “‘is all one to keep a feud or 
spirit of the devil in a cage or coffer’’(P. ib). 

It was therefore at the time when the English monasteries 
stood in greatest need of reform that an attack from without was 
directed against the very bond of religion. Perhaps it will never 
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be possible to gauge accurately the influence of Luther’s fierce 
assault on the principle of a religious vow; but if we are to 
judge from The Pype it was certainly not negligible in English 
houses, for Whitford can write: 


“We have of late seen divers works in latin, sent out openly in 
print, against all manner of religion. For the great heretic Luther 
with all his disciples do deprave and utterly condemn all manner 
of religions, except only (as they call it) the religion of Christ ; 
and specially to make any vow . . . according unto any of the 
said rules. Wherefore I thought it necessary (unto the comfort of 
all such persons as have or do purpose to enter religion) some- 
what after my poor understanding to speak thereof; and so to 
answer that the readers may have some reasons and truths ready 
to avoid the perilous poison of such blatterers and to give less 
credence to their words.” (Pf. iii, b sq.) 


Not only did Whitford “think it necessary” to add some 
hundred pages against Luther by way of preface to his Book of 
the three essential vows, but he seems also to have revised in places 
the original version of the treatise with an eye to countering 
Luther’s theses.1 Constantly in the course of the long section on 
the vow of chastity he turns to meet Luther’s teaching on the 
nature of the human will; he is vigorously insistent that man is 
not the slave of any human tendency, that “thy passion is in 
thine own power and thou mayst be lord and guider thereof, as 
having thy will and disposition”; and he adds: “‘this have I 
said to confound the false opinion of this great heretic Luther 
and his followers” (P.f. ccxvii, b). To such an extent does he 
believe that a monk may “‘turn that will as a man may turn a 
horse with a bridle” that there seems at times to be scarcely 
anything which he puts outside its reach; and he consoles 
pusillanimous monks for that they “may of good reason have 

1 Whitford reduces the substance of Luther’s attack to four main assertions, 
viz. (1) a vow is foolish because by it we obtain “under thraldom and bondage what 
may be obtained lightly and with pleasure, under freedom and liberty” ; (ii) it is 
*‘a thing of great boldness and marvellous presumption” ; (iii) it is “contrary unto 
the ordinance of God and nature”’; and (iv) it puts us “‘in great jeopardy and peril 
of damnation”’. In the early part of The Pype he answers each assertion in turn, sup- 

rting his case with the same authority of Scripture which his adversaries used. 


Although he argues convincingly, he seems to betray the alarm of a man who sees 
the far-reaching consequence of the attack. 
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courage and heart to fight in that field where victory lieth and 
resteth in (their) own will” (P.f. xli, b). 

It would be false to give the impression that Whitford 
merely inveighs against vices, and that The Pype is little more 
than a descriptive condemnation of his fellow religious. As 
might be expected from a work on monastic perfection most of 


' it contains positive teaching, and in it Whitford shows himself a 


wise physician of souls, laying down rules not only for the testing 
of vocations, but also for guidance in prayer, for dispelling 
scruples and for meeting other wiles of the devil. He counsels 
moderation in works of penance and has always a message of 
confidence in God. But to see Richard Whitford’s ascetical 
teaching as a whole, his writings for laymen must also be 
considered. On the other hand the three books discussed here 
contain practically all that he has to say on the religious life. 
Even after he has been given some license to exaggerate, the 
picture he draws there of English monastic life in the sixteenth 
century is admittedly a dismal one. A lover and stout defender 
of the way of life he had chosen, he is forced to confess that he 
‘cannot deny but that monastical religion is sore decayed, and 
doth daily so continue” and again that “the decay of religion in 
this present time of our age (pity to say) is evident” (P.ff. xxiv, 
b; iii b). But at the same time he gives us one principle of 
criticism which some modern writers have been too ready to set 
aside: “I might say in true conscience,” he writes, “I have 
known many monasteries that have been noted of great negli- 
gence in keeping of their rules, and yet in the same places were 
some that always kept right well both their rules and consti- 
tutions” (P.f. xxiv, b) ; and he tells us that if critics “‘would say 
that some religious persons do keep the rules, but the most part 
(they) do not, I cannot answer thereunto, for I am not sure how 
many do and how many do not” (P.f. xv, b). However, he makes 
it clear that his “institution and purpose here is not to excuse 
the misdoers and breakers of religion, for their evil deeds do 
prove no default in the state and manner of living of religion” 
(P. xxv, a). 

Whitford’s works show that the desire for a monastic re- 
naissance was not confined to laymen, and that there were 
monks in England who were prepared to welcome a reform 
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movement which they themselves were unable to instigate. 
Although Whitford in the hour of crisis could meet the en- 
croachments of Cromwell’s agents with ‘‘a brazen forehead’’? 
he was too diffident in his own powers to aim at more than 
creating within the cloister a consciousness of the “decline of 
religion’’. This, indeed, was a preliminary to reform, and though 
it was not given time to come to anything, it is in itself a 
symptom of a notable movement in the decade preceding the 
suppression of the English monastic order. 


P. G. Caraman, S.J. 





JAMES BARNARD 


CHALLONER’S First BIOGRAPHER 


ISHOPS, Commanders-in-Chief, and Cabinet Ministers, 

however far apart they may wander in the course of their 
public service, have one thing in common: they bear on their 
own shoulders the responsibility of the work they delegate to 
others. The careful choice of competent subordinates is part of 
their common duty of ordering all things well under their 
charge. A study of James Barnard (besides giving us a glimpse of 
a man who is little known except in name), cannot but deepen 
our understanding of the character and work of Bishop Chal- 
loner ; or better—to keep to a distinction hinted at by Bishop 
Petre—such a study fills out with more detail our esteem of 
Challoner’s abilities as a wise ruler, and our veneration of him 
as a holy man: because Barnard was one of those workers who 
work best in a subordinate position, who make the work of their 


1 Wright, Letters relating to the Suppression, 49; cf. also 45, 47: these letters of 
Bedyll to Cromwell show that Whitford “laboured busily to infect (his) fellows with 
obstinacy against the king’s title” ; and that after a number of “‘doctors, sent by 
the king’s grace, to convert him .. . profited nothing”’, Bedyll himself “handled him 
both with fair words and foul” but did no better. He was, therefore. in Bedyll’s 
phrase, “weeded out” of his monastery in 1536, and died either late in 1543 or 
early in 1544 at the London residence of Lord Mountjoy. 
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superiors their own, and whose obedience and fidelity make 
them valuable members of a community. He entered whole- 
heartedly into the work of Challoner. 

Bishop Challoner’s far-seeing conviction that “there will be 
a new people” was supplemented by an equally far-reaching 
resolution that for a new people there must come new leaders, 
and so he gathered about himself priests who in time went from 
him infused with the heat of his sincerity. Knowing that the key 
to the future of Catholicism in England lay in its priesthood, the 
Bishop spared himself no pains in securing the prosperity of the 
Colleges abroad, upon which England had to depend for its 
supply of priests. It is this work of Challoner for Catholic 
England—his work for the Colleges, and his work at home 
through the conferences and personal contacts with his priests— 
that we find reflected in Barnard. 

James Barnard, the son of Protestant parents, Thomas 
Barnard (who qualified for citizenship of London as a member 
of one of its Liveried Companies) and Margaret Brown, was 
born in the parish of Shoreditch on 26 March, 1733. In due 
time he was fortunate enough to receive the excellent education 
offered at Christ’s Hospital, the Blue-coat School, where the 
school register shows an entry dated April 1742: “James 
Barnard, son of Thomas Barnard, Citizen and Haberdasher, 
baptized 27 March, 1733, admitted from St Leonard’s Shore- 
ditch, upon the deed of Mr Lock decd. in the room of Jos Beale 
—presented by the President.” For five years the young 
Barnard lived under the strong traditions of this school which 
has so many famous names on its registers—such eminent 
literary men as Coleridge and Charles Lamb; and the leading 
Churchmen of opposite camps in Bishop Stillingfleet and 
Edmund Campion the martyr. 

The object of the Blue-coat School, originally founded for 
“‘poore fatherlesse children”, had been modified since its 
foundation in 1553 by Edward VI. The lavish patronage of the 
citizens of London, headed by the Lord Mayor and the King, 
made it possible to extend the burses and benefits of the school 
beyond its original charities to the sons of poorer citizens. The 
teaching given to the children included the Classics, French, 
and, what was unusual for the times, a strong emphasis on 

Vol. xxviii B 
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Mathematics, in which a large section of the boys were trained 
for the Trinity House examinations in navigation. 

Opposite the note in the Register of Barnard’s admittance to 
the school we have the entry of his discharge: “1747 Nov. 14, 
James Barnard is this day taken and discharged from the 
charge of this hospital for ever by John Wade, Master of the 
Ship S. Ferdinando Burth [en] 500 tons bound for Jamaica, 
with whom he is bound to serve 7 years unless his majesty 
should require his last years service.” So the youth of fourteen 
years was rowed off one morning to the small vessel lying in the 
Pool of London, to spend the seven years of his apprenticeship in 
the moody company of the Atlantic rollers. 

We next meet Barnard as a Seminarist of the English 
College at Seville. Dr Kirk, in his Biographies of English Catholics, 
records that Barnard went out as supercargo to a ship bound for 
South America, but is mistaken when he adds that “‘there he 
became a Catholic and was admitted into the Bishop’s Semi- 
nary. On his return to Europe he went to Lisbon, where he 
studied Divinity under Mr Preston, and being ordained Priest, 
laboured hard on the Mission in London.” The register com- 
piled by Joseph Gillow for The History of the English College 
Lisbon gives the true facts, which have been confirmed and 
enlarged by the courtesy of Mons. E. Henson, President of the 
English College at Vallodolid, which now possesses the Seville 
College archives. Barnard had been for some time employed in 
a mercantile house in Seville when he became a Catholic and 
entered the English College there. He was baptized con- 
ditionally by Fr Hieronymo de Herce on the 23 March, 1756, 
admitted to the College in the September, and confirmed on the 
first anniversary of his Baptism by D. Domenico Perez de 
Rivera, Episcopus Gadarensis. In this same month of March 1757, 
Barnard received the tonsure and Minor orders, and four 
months later was ordained to the priesthood, having received 
the other Major orders in the two preceding weeks. 

No reason is given for this strange course of ordaining 
Barnard within a year of his entry into the College, and before 
his theological studies had begun. He must have shown unusual 
strength of character, which the Superiors might have been 
glad to use to their advantage, to prove to the Bishops in 
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England that they were not entirely useless to the English 
Mission. Bishop Stoner, writing to Rome in 1740, had com- 
plained that the Colleges in the Iberian Peninsular were not 
fulfilling the purposes of their foundations as lifelines of the 
English Mission, and proposed that the Seville College should 
be handed over to the Secular clergy. Bishop Challoner, writing 
twenty years later, makes it quite clear that matters had not 
improved at all. The hurried ordination of Barnard may have 
been an attempt of the Superiors to provide themselves with 
material, however academically unprepared, to meet the case 
which was being presented against them at Rome. Whatever 
the reason may have been, James Barnard was ordained at 
Seville on 24 July, 1757, and on 19 July of the following year 
was admitted into the English College at Lisbon to study 
theology. Here he twice defended public theses, and left for the 
English mission on 17 July, 1761. 

His first and only known mission was at Cowdray, the 
country seat of the Montagues, whose chapel provided a mass- 
centre which enjoyed extra-ordinary privilege and immunities 
throughout the Penal Times. Gillow surmises that he returned 
to London when Cowdray came into the possession of the 
Protestant Viscount Montague in 1767. After this we have no 
trace of Mr Barnard until 1776, the year of his presentation by 
Bishops Challoner and Talbot to the Presidency of the English 
College at Lisbon. It is during these years, at a mission in or 
near London, that Barnard came into Challoner’s company, 
where he learnt, as Milner learnt, to reverence the Bishop. 
Challoner did not choose his men at random. When he sent 
Barnard to Lisbon he did so with the full realization of the state 
into which that College had fallen, and the determination to 
keep the spirit of Gother, his master, alive there. For over 
twenty-five years the problem had caused Challoner much 
anxiety, but in 1775 he began to take definite steps. He issued 
a successful appeal for money; but as his letter (dated 2 
November, 1775) to Bishop Walton shows, the main pre- 
occupation of his mind, a change of Superiors, remained 
unsolved. However, in the next year the solution came. Barnard 
was formally installed as President at Lisbon on 21 January, 
1777, and the success of that choice was a tribute to the 
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man at the helm, who had waited so long for the right 
man. 

Mr Barnard was at Lisbon for only five years, yet in that 
time he put right the spiritual and temporal defects of the past 
twenty years. He comes out of the pages devoted to his memory 
in the College History as a forceful character with the exacting 
mind of a mathematician, unemotional, thorough in all he did, 
and determined that the work Challoner had so near to his own 
heart should be done. Dr Gerard Barnard, the displaced Presi- 
dent (and no relation), who for twenty years had weakly allowed 
the economy and discipline of the house to run amok, finding 
the business-like character of his successor ‘‘uncongenial”’ (as 
the College History naively puts it), retired from the College on 
a pension. James Barnard, retaining two able men of the former 
staff (Jerome Allen and John Preston, who were both respected 
friends of Challoner), set to work with an energy and method 
born of his mercantile training in the early days of Seville. 

The Archives of the College, which had never recovered 
from the confusion of the 1755 earthquake, were carefully 
collected and restored; the documents were examined, many 
were recopied, and all of them set into neat order. His system- 
atic accountancy took the place of that casualness in money 
matters which had ruined the College financially ; his vigorous 
enforcement of discipline in every department of College life 
tore up by the roots that decayed spirit of learning and piety 
which the priestly heart of Challoner had so often lamented. 
Aided by his two influential staff-men, who were successfully 
begging for pecuniary assistance (to which Bishop Challoner by 
his appeal contributed more than was required to free the 
College of its vast debts), Barnard raised the College building 
from the devastation which had followed the shocks of the 1755 
earthquake. That all this revivification could have been 
accomplished within the space of five years was a fine example 
of team-work, with the leader a thousand miles away. Challoner 
had a few years previously written of the Lisbon College that 
“for these twenty-five years no course hath been completed, no 
masters bred up, no missioners sent over, and yet an immense 
sum of money consumed”. Under Challoner’s inspiration, and 
within five years, the flow of missioners had begun again. 
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In January 1781 Bishop Challoner died, and Barnard, no 
doubt thinking of his own personal experience, writes in the 
Life that “it being afterwards presently rumoured abroad that 
the good Bishop was dead, everyone who knew him lamented 
the loss of him, as they would that of a parent, a darling child, or 
an intimate bosom friend’’. Shortly afterwards, in 1782, resign- 
ing the Presidency into the hands of Fr Fryer, who had been 
ordained by Bishop Challoner, Barnard returned to the English 
mission. He had done the work Challoner had entrusted to him; 
the College had cut away from the decay of the past, was once 
more ready to send priests to the Mission, and was on a secure 
basis which was to grow from strength to strength in the Presi- 
dencies of the next century. 

The students were not sorry to see Mr Barnard leave them. 
Dr Kirk notes that Fr Fryer, who succeeded Barnard in the 
Presidency, filled that office to the “entire satisfaction of the 
students”. Barnard seems to have been intolerant of anything 
that fell short of the perfect ideal of the priesthood. His wise but 
ruthless precaution of removing the last President had probably 
offended many people; his stringent enforcement of discipline 
had not endeared him to the students. In any case, after five 
years his work of putting the College on a financial basis had 
been ably accomplished ; he probably had the good sense and 
humility to realize that he lacked in his complexion other 
qualities which, besides piety and business acumen, are required 
in a President for the smooth running of his College. 

On his return to the London mission, Barnard took the 
place of Mr Bolton (who had been Bishop Challoner’s chaplain) 
as chaplain of the Brook Green School, and as Vicar-General of 
the London District. These offices he held under Bishop James 
Talbot and his successor Bishop John Douglas, whom he repre- 
sented in the unhappy disputes with the Catholic Committee. 
He was one of the first to see the dangerous tendencies in the 
Protestation of 1789. Pressed by the Committee for his in- 
fluential signature, he consented reluctantly after he had 
received the assurances of the other clergy who had signed, and 
had received the written declaration of the Committee’s 
Secretary, that it was not intended “either by the whole context 
of the declaration or by any article contained in it, that Catholics 
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should deny the spiritual authority of the Church or its Pastor’’. 
It was, in effect, with this proviso that the Bishops added 
their name to the Protestation. Again in 1790, after the dis- 
cussion of the Amended Oath, James Barnard, as administrator 
of the London District during the vacancy occasioned by the 
death of Bishop Talbot, led the opinion of the District declaring 
against the Oath. Throughout the whole controversy he played 
a leading part, which ended at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, 
g June, 1791, where the Committee had convened a meeting, 
which, among other things, was to pass a vote of thanks to itself 
for successfully obtaining Catholic relief in the Bill of that year. 
As spokesman for the Bishops and their consultants, James 
Barnard threw the meeting into disorder by moving that the 
resolution be amended to include thanks to the Vicars Apostolic 
for their vigilant zeal in obtaining an orthodox oath. John 
Milner, the chief instigator of the amendment, seconded the 
motion and the meeting ended in an uproar. 

James Barnard continued in his office of Vicar-General 
until the end of his life, when, at the age of 70, he died at his 
residence in 4 Castle Street, Holborn, on 12 September, 1803. 
He was the author of several works, including a Catechism in 
verse (London, 1786), a Life of ven. Joseph Labre (London, 
Coghlan, 1785, a translation), the Apostolic Missioner (London, 
1786), and a book of family devotions. He earned a place as 
controversialist by his Divinity of Our Lord Fesus Christ demon- 
strated from the Scriptures, written against Dr Joseph Priestley, of 
which the Critical Review for October 1790 remarks that “‘we 
think him a very able ally of Dr Geddes, and one of the most 
powerful antagonists which Dr Priestley has yet seen opposed to 
him’’. Barnard’s first and most important work, for which he 
has earned our thanks, was his Life of Bishop Challoner, pub- 
lished in London in 1784. 

In these days, when everything relating to Challoner is the 
subject of deep study, some attempt to assess the critical value of 
Barnard’s Life appears to be necessary, since this was the first 
biography of him to be written, and is therefore an historical 
source. The title of the work is illuminating: The Life of the Rt 
Rev and Venerable Bishop Challoner, thus recording for us the 
reverent affection in which the Bishop was held among his 
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contemporaries. Written three years after the death of Chal- 
loner, and reprinted in Dublin nine years later, the work is 
free from the emotional excitement which prompts a pane- 
gyric ; and far enough removed from the death to be something 
more than a lengthy obituary notice. Barnard was writing in 
the days when criticism, even among Catholics, was pointedly 
outspoken, yet no complaint is to be found against the picture of 
the Bishop which Barnard presented to the Catholic public. 
Barnard’s works were not always so happily free from criticism : 
his Catechism in verse, which goes to the unpardonable extreme 
of jingling the Lord’s Prayer, was loudly and publicly ridiculed 
by his fellow priests. No, it would have required something 
more than the authority of Barnard as Vicar-General to stifle 
any adverse comment on the Life he wrote. If the Life had con- 
tained any pious exaggerations, John Milner, who could brook 
no man’s folly, would have dealt with it as bluntly as he dealt 
with Butler’s Memoirs of the English Catholics. Yet the only criti- 
cism Milner had to record is that “it has little narration’’, 
which he proceeds to supply in his own Lzfe of Bishop Challoner. 

Canon Burton, while acknowledging that the work of 
Barnard was a tribute of affection, nevertheless declares that it 
is a disappointing biography “‘full of dreary and tiresome com- 
pilation”. In recent years the value of Barnard’s Life has 
suffered from the casual assumption (arising from, but not 
intended by, Burton’s remark) that Barnard’s Life has a skeleton 
of facts with an abundance of pious padding. This view seems to 
prevail, but is it justified? A close study of the Lzfe will reveal 
that when Barnard relates an incident he dilates on it at length, 
not from his own store of ascetical knowledge, but from the 
written words of Challoner. It is not just the desire to edify 
which leads Barnard to quote copiously from Challoner’s work: 
it was a conviction, which arose out of a careful use of the 
Meditations for every Day of the Year, and out of long personal ex- 
perience of Challoner’s preaching, that Challoner lived as he 
wrote—in the exercise of the virtues. Wishing to stress that the 
Bishop’s actions and his writings were the woof and the warp 
which completed the smooth texture of his life, Barnard points 
out that for every action in Challoner’s life there was a passage 
to match it from one of his writings, especially the Meditations. 
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This use of illustration from Challoner’s Meditations is so im- 
pressive that anyone who reads Barnard’s Life will find that 
afterwards the Meditations for every day of the year reads with the 
intimacy of an autobiography. 

What, then, is the critical value of Barnard’s Life? It is the 
plain unvarnished description of a Bishop’s life, written by one 
who could claim nearly twenty years of close personal acquaint- 
ance with his subject, and written under the aegis of another 
close friend, James Talbot, the Bishop’s successor, to whom the 
work is dedicated : it was written in a non-partisan spirit, by one 
who had no axe to grind except to continue the work Challoner 
had begun. The Life has one great value; its sustained theme is 
that the life of Richard Challoner coincided exactly with his 
teaching. 

In the preface to the Life Barnard states that his purpose in 
writing the work is to offer for our imitation the exemplary 
holiness of Bishop Challoner : “this moreover is a very particular 
instance [of exemplary holiness] because it is not the life of a 
man who lived either at a distant period of time or in a distant 
country; but in your own day and in your own country. 
Although his body is now like the bodies of many other holy 
men, buried in peace, yet his name which will live for generation to 
generation, is still fresh in your memory”. As such Bishop Chal- 
loner’s life offers example to all; but there is a constant refrain 
running through the Life which reveals that Barnard had a 
more particular purpose, namely to hold up the example 
offered by Challoner’s life to priests. It is quite clear that the 
work the Bishop did for his priests made a deep and lasting 
impression on Barnard. We feel that we are getting Barnard’s 
personal valuation of Challoner’s life when he treats of the 
dispute between the Douay authorities who wished to have 
Challoner as President of the College, and Bishop Petre who 
wanted him as Co-adjutor. Douay explained that Richard 
Challoner had just those qualities of piety and learning which it 
was necessary for a President to have before he could instil them 
into his students ; which Bishop Petre countered with the retort 
that Challoner would do “just as much good by preserving in 
young missioners the seeds of piety which had been sown in 
their hearts while they were at College .. . and by encouraging 
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them both by his advice and example to labour for the glory of 
God and the salvation of souls”. 

Again and again in the Zzfe instances of this work of 
Challoner are pointed out to the priest reader. Convinced that 
the groundwork for the future of Catholics in England lay in 
making saints of the pastors themselves, Challoner used every 
means he could to that end, by his private advice to them, by his 
exhortations at the weekly conferences, and above all by his 
example. Barnard, once entrusted with part of Challoner’s work 
for preparing the future priest, continues to fulfil that com- 
mission in his Life, by perpetuating the only work of Challoner 
for his priests which had ceased with his death—the work of his 
example. 

The final chapter of Barnard’s Life is in reality the summary 
and perfection of the whole work. The author shows that “this 
good man, corresponding continually with the grace of God, 
possessed the three theological virtues in an eminent degree”. 
He then proceeds to describe the Faith, Hope and Charity in 
Challoner by passages from the Meditations, followed by ex- 
amples of his practice of them. ““These virtues manifested them- 
selves in an eminent degree, by the constant exercise of that 
ardent and wonderful zeal for the glory of God, for the propa- 
gation of his sacred truths, and for the salvation of souls. The 
desire of promoting these great ends occupied all his thoughts, 
dictated every word, and guided every action of his life. This 


. urged him to preach so frequently to his people, to print so 


many books for their instruction and edification; and what he 
justly looked upon as a great and important point, by en- 
deavouring to procure for them Saints for their pastors.” 

In any criticism levelled against this Life of Bishop Chal- 
loner, it has been the historian and not the hagiographer that 
spoke. If and when a Commission comes to enquire into the 
Cause of Beatification of Bishop Challoner, we may be sure that 
Barnard’s Life will be seen in its right perspective. The work of a 
Commission follows the path of the virtues, and Barnard’s work 
had precisely that object; to show that Bishop Challoner in his 
life exemplified in an eminent degree the virtues which are 
extolled in the Meditations for every day of the Year. 

V. GUAZZELLI 
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MAN’S DESIRE FOR GOD 


T all times claiming for itself a good deal of attention, the 

problem of the nature and destiny of man, the relation of 
grace to nature, has recently flared up anew. These pages are 
an attempt to set in relief the main lines of thought which are 
involved in its contemporary discussion. 


The scholastic tradition which takes its rise from Cajetan 
conceives of man as, of himself, belonging to a “‘natural order’, 
an order of pure nature, to which God has added, by an act of 
gratuitous liberality, a supernatural order and destiny. Man, 
in this theory, has no innate desire for the vision of God, and 
we know only by faith that it is even possible for God to raise 
him to such an end. He is quite incapable, without the super- 
added intervention of God, not only of attaining any such goal 
by his owa powers, but even of conceiving it as a possible goal 
for himself: he could not stretch out to it except with the merest 
velleity (Suarez): there is no underlying hunger for God to 
disturb him, no desire rooted in his nature—for desiderium 
naturale non potest esse frustra, and any such essential orientation 
of his spiritual nature would constitute a claim against God for 
satisfaction. Grace would no longer be gratuitous. No, man’s 
longing for God, as we know it now, is a result of the second 
divine approach and calling, quite distinct from, and added to, 
the act of creation. In the order of pure nature, the order to 
which man as a created essence belongs, man is a rounded and 
complete whole, tending only to an end within the compass of 
his native forces and proportionate with those forces, a natural 
end. If we ask what this end is, or what it would have been had 
God not in fact raised man to a supernatural order implying a 
super-added end, the answer is given in terms of that “good 
life’? which was the ideal of Plato and Aristotle—a harmony of 
the soul’s forces marshalled under the controlling reason, a 
serene contemplation of eternal truths (God being known with 
a knowledge the same in kind as that with which we now 
grasp His nature, but in degree more perfect), prolonged into 
an immortality where the cares of the flesh have dropped 
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away. In man so conceived there is a mere potentia obedtentialts 
for God’s further gifts, a mere non-repugnance, which of itself 
sends no ripples across the placid surface of his nature. 


P. de Lubac, in his recent work Surnaturel,} has taken this 
theory severely to task. It represents a complete break, he argues, 
with the fundamental Christian idea of man’s nature and des- 
tiny, elaborated by St Augustine and the writers who followed 
him, and faithfully handed on by St Thomas. The theological 
schools have brought in a new and unheard of “sword of 
Solomon” to prise nature apart irrevocably from the super- 
natural. The ““Thomist’”’ theory completely subverts the mind 
of St Thomas. For him the soul of man could never be regarded 
as part of “‘nature’’ as Aristotle understood the term; in the 
classification of essences into divina and naturalia the human soul 
falls among divina; it is no such “‘philosophic”’ essence, a centre 
of properties and a source of activities strictly limited and cir- 
cumscribed by its own order. No, the spiritual soul of man is 
“inserted into”’ nature, not enfolded and comprised by nature: 
it is @ jamais innaturalisable. The human heart is made for God, 
according to St Augustine’s classic formulation; the soul of 
man is essentially an image of God, as Christian tradition has 
always maintained, an image seeking to become a resemblance, 
a spirit open always to its Creator, its nobility always a reflec- 
tion, never hardening into the independence of a rounded, 
self-sufficient being. St Thomas knows nothing of a system of 
pure nature, contends P. de Lubac, either as an actual or 
possible dispensation, and in this he only voices the unanimity 
of Christian tradition. For him “supernatural” (a rare word) is 
not in direct contrast to “‘natural’’, as it has become for us: the 
latter term is primarily opposed, as what is necessary, to what 
is free, self-determining, moral ; “‘supernatural’’ denotes all that 
lies beyond human powers. The desire of man for God, which 
is but the impress of His image, is innate but inefficacious ; man 
cannot take even the first step towards its satisfaction ; but it is 
always the means which are “superadded” to man by God, 
never the end, never the desire for the end. The desire of man 


1 Henri de Lubac: Surnaturel: Etudes historiques, in the series ‘“Théologie”, 
published for the theological faculty of Lyon-Fourviére by Aubier, Paris, 1946. 
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for God is rooted in, integral to his nature as a created image 
of God: indeed, it is the source from which all his elicited, 
self-posed desires spring. Avant donc d’aimer Dieu, et pour pouvoir 
Patmer, il désire (p. 483). It is the primary and fundamental 
orientation of his spirit which urges him to all rational activity. 


This entrancing though painstaking book—for P. de Lubac 
documents the historicity of his contentions with all the rigour 
of analysis and the wealth of reference which is by now ex- 
pected of him—has something revolutionary and iconoclastic 
about it, in its demands that we should overhaul and revise 
radically notions which have long been settling into acceptance. 
Has he, perhaps, in swinging away from the Cajetan-Suarez 
system of pure nature, gone too far? And has he tried to make 
St Thomas accompany him farther along the road than bal- 
anced, historical and scholarly exegesis will allow? This, at 
least, is the contention of P. Malevez in a recent article. It is 
not possible here to enter the controversy precisely in so far as 
it concerns an understanding of St Thomas; nor to consider 
P. Malevez’s criticism of the patristic evidence as marshalled 
in Surnaturel; but the main theological lines of his argument 
can be summarized. He speaks from Louvain for the tradition 
associated with the late P. Maréchal, and his criticism is close 
and coherent, showing the development of one main line of 
thought. 

P. de Lubac has said? that for St Thomas man’s desire for 
God is not only inefficacious but that it springs from nature 
unconditioned ; it is an absolute desire. No previous commen- 
tator on St Thomas has found in him anything, says P. Malevez, 
but the affirmation of a conditioned desire. 

For P. Maréchal and his school, spirit of its own nature 
aspires after God, but not in such a way as to postulate Him, to 
demand Him; it needs a second gratuitous approach of God to 
satisfy the desire, quite apart from and independent of the 
approach already made by the implanting in creation, of a 
conditioned desire ; this second approach is wholly distinct and 


1“TEsprit et le désir de Diew”’, in the Nouvelle Revue Théologique for January 
1947. 
2 E.g. op. cit., p. 438. 
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gratuitous, it is not already begun by the first approach. Not 
that it needs some sort of revelation for us to be fully aware of 
our fundamental desire—this reveals itself in and beneath all 
our desires—but the effective offering of satisfaction to this 
desire needs a second advance by God, which is not something 
we naturally foresee, demand, look for. All we can deduce from 
““desiderium naturale non potest esse frustra’” is that its satisfaction 
must be possible —not that “‘normally” we tend to, are made to, 
reach that end. The second approach needs to be “‘superadded”’ ; 
it conditions our having that satisfaction as an end, either in 
fact or in aspiration. 

The difference between this view and de Lubac’s is that 
according to de Lubac continual intervention by God is, of 
course, necessary, but only in order that we should attain an 
end God has already set for us in giving us the first desire. This 
intervention is not, therefore, gratuitous in the sense of fixing 
for us an end which we had not before. 

The view thus explained by P. Malevez agrees with the 
Cajetan-Suarez doctrine in asserting that created spirit could 
exist without this orientation to supernatural life and beatitude. 
The view must, therefore, be able to assign an end to such 
spirit-in-itself, even if the latter be an abstraction in the sense 
of a possible order of things, though not the actually existing 
one. A rather difficult conception of the natural end is offered 
by this school, combining the satisfaction of human powers by 
human effort, according to the pattern of the philosophical 
“good life’’, with an undercurrent of unsatisfied desire lending 
tone to the state of natural happiness; but it must be admitted 
that this state would be imperfect and, further, that it would 
be recognized as such by the soul itself. 

Such an order of pure nature is a merely possible order, 
not the dispensation actually obtaining. But, argues P. Malevez, 
it 7s possible, it is, in fact, the order to which created spirit of 
itself belongs. It may be abstract in the sense of prescinding 
from the revealed fact of God’s second advance, by which He 
has offered to the human spirit a supernatural end. But it is not 
abstract in the sense of corresponding to nothing real in man. 
It corresponds, in fact, to the autonomy of the human per- 
sonality. P. de Lubac has, in according spirit its place among 
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divina, overstated his case, over-divinized man’s desire for God. 
Certainly, as a creature, the whole being of spirit is suspended 
from its Creator; but man is a created person; he is free, rela- 
tively autonomous and self-sufficient. And his desire for God, as 
he frames it to himself, is stamped with his autonomy, his self- 
sufficiency. It is the desire of spirit—precisely of that inner core 
of man’s self where he shakes off dependence, stands over 
against God, as a person before a Person, an I related to a 
Thou. To such a desire, emanating from an autonomous self, 
God is in no way committed to respond—even by His creation 
of that autonomous self. 


We must not get confused about the gratuitousness of sanc- 
tifying grace in the two theories. Even according to de Lubac 
the desire is not itself grace ; it is not even the beginning of God’s 
presence in the soul, that pledge of glory which would commit 
Him anew, so to speak, to lead the soul to supernatural beati- 
tude. The soul is at every stage dependent on God’s further 
advance, and God’s advances are free advances. So, in that 
sense, grace is always gratuitous—which is only to say that 
man’s desire for God is inefficacious and at the same time 
depends for its fulfilment on the gift of God. But, according to 
de Lubac, God has already destined man for grace and glory by 
implanting the desire for Himself in man’s spiritual nature: He 
has, in that sense, committed Himself to offer grace. The grace 
when offered is none the less gratuitous, de Lubac argues, for 
God’s having already taken the first free step towards its offer- 
ing. The offering of grace is, indeed, a second step, it is a pledge 
of glory : God commits Himself anew at every stage : so this may 
well be called a second advance; but it is not independent of 
the first, nor was the first given except as a step towards the 
second. Thus in creating man God created a being of its very 
essenice as created spirit already destined for glory: de Lubac 
scouts the idea (pp. 467 sqq.) that ‘‘saznt Thomas n’entendrait 
pas conclure que l'homme, par le fait qu'il est un étre spirituel, est 
réellement destiné da voir Dieu, mais seulement que Dieu peut choisir de 
Py destiner.... Si nunquam Dei essentiam videre potest intellectus 
creatus, vel nunquam beatitudinem obtinebit, vel in alio eius beatitudo 
consistet quam in Deo. Quod est alienum a fide. . . . Similiter etiam 
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est praeter rationem....” (1a, q. 12, a. 1). No other end but a 
supernatural one is even possible for man. 


No one familiar with The Mind and Heart of Love can fail to 
observe the light which Fr D’Arcy’s thesis throws on this point 
of the controversy. 

There are two loves in man which form a rhythm in his 
nature. The very. action by which God sends forth man, by 
which God creates him, also draws him back unfailingly to 
God. Man is a finite creature and this pull back towards God 
is rooted in his finititude, so that deep down in his being there 
is a surrendering love, a love that gives and yields to the divine, 
a love that sacrifices: this is the existential love, the love inborn 
in every rational creature qua finite. But man is a created spirit, 
a created mind; and mind seeks to possess, to dominate, to 
take to itself: this is the love of man qua rational, the essential 
love. 

Both loves are part of man: therefore what God draws back 
ceaselessly to Himself is a rational, relatively autonomous 
person. 

Both loves are part of man, and he can dispense with 
neither. Should he extinguish his essential love then he ceases 
to love as a human person, he loses his personality ; so does his 
love; and the existential love goes out to an abstract or a dark 
unknown, not to a person. Should he extinguish his existential 
love, then his love corrodes to self-love, it becomes selfishness, 
absolute autonomy, domination. He says “I will not serve.” 

Both loves are part of man, and in his human loves he must 
seek to integrate and balance them; but he will never fully 
succeed : ‘the fine point in personality must always remain un- 
touched”, it can never be surrendered to a human person, and 
thus the surrendering love will ever remain unsatisfied; there 
will always be a sense of frustration, a sense of something more 
to which the existential love reaches out. It is only in the love 
of God that the human personality can belong utterly to its 
Lover: only there can the “essential” possessiveness of the 
human mind receive its full satisfaction, even while “the very 


1M. C. D'Arcy, S.J.: The Mind and Heart of Love (Faber, 1945): cf. especially 
ch. 14. 
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seeing, the possessing of God and enjoying of Him, is to come 
as a superlative gift from the Other.” This is the only complete 
integration of the two loves. 

Fr D’Arcy does not put forward P. de Lubac’s doctrine, 
nor does he treat directly his problem. But the analysis of the 
essential and existential movements of the human soul throws 
light on the autonomy of spirit to which P. Malevez appeals. 
The latter maintains that the concept of “pure nature”’ is by no 
means a bogus concept, as P. de Lubac has asserted, for it 
refers to some real element in man—to the autonomy of his 
free spirit. Yet is not this independence of the soul in face of 
God, this attempt on its part to acquire and to possess itself the 
end for which as a creature it longs, the end which it can only 
attain as a gift, an effect in us of original sin—and perhaps the 
actual sin of Adam itself? 

It is precisely by original sin that man’s spirit is disinte- 
grated, his two loves set out of accord and balance: he is 
wounded in his nature. Man’s autonomy, the “‘essential’’ move- 
ment of his nature, is over-assertive ; he seeks to make his rela- 
tive independence absolute, his possessiveness seeks to acquire 
now by right of conquest and no longer looks to its satisfaction 
only in the free gift of God ; he no longer recognizes the absolute 
insufficiency of his nature to attain its end. Indeed, the offer of 
grace to fallen man is gracious by a further quality of liberality, 
but it is not even now an advance of God wholly unprepared. 
**Homo post peccatum ad plura indiget gratia quam ante peccatum, sed 
non magis’’—P. de Lubac quotes St Thomas in this context,? to 
show that there is no end proposed to fallen nature qua fallen, 
qua disintegrated. There is no order of pure nature in which a 
natural beatitude awaits a personalism which confronts God 
possessively, and in which man plucks the fruit of the tree of 
knowledge for himself. Such an order is not even possible—still 
less is it the order to which created spirit of right belongs. 


Joun Coventry, S.J. 


1 For original sin as a disintegration cf. H. de Lubac, Catholicisme, pp. 9 sqq., 
with patristic references. 
1 Summa, ta, q. 95, a.4 ad 1, in Surnaturel, p. 54. 
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PRIESTLY VIRTUES 


VII. Purity 


T is with a purpose that the word “‘purity’’ has been chosen 

for this virtue, rather than “‘virginity” or “‘celibacy”’, for 
although it conveys a special meaning when applied to married 
people or single men and women of the world, yet when 
associated with the priesthood it does denote a quality that 
can develop, whereas ‘‘virginity’” or ‘“‘celibacy’ implies a 
state. Another word just as appropriate would be “‘chastity’’. It 
is interesting to see how each of these two words emphasises 
something absolutely necessary to the priestly life, something 
which if practised and understood conveys by its very manifesta- 
tion the meaning of the priesthood to the laity. 

Actually the two words mean the same. “‘Chastity” comes 
from “‘caste’’, a breed or race. The Portuguese used the word 
to denote certain classes of men in India. Gradually the 
meaning of the word changed, and now it suggests the idea of 
punishment. We find derivatives such as “‘to castigate’’, “‘to 
chastise’. The French expression, chdtier le corps, is most 
expressive of this aspect of chastity. 

Chastity thus implies the voluntary beating down of the 
most passionate desire in man, that of propagating the human 
race. Superficially it appears to be against nature; that is why 
at various periods in the history of the Church it has been so 
violently attacked by materialists. It is one of those ‘‘foolish 
virtues”’ which by their very presence are a profession of faith in 
the supernatural order. Celibacy has always been condemned 
by the world when the virtue of chastity has been at its lowest 
among priests, because to a world that misunderstands the 
supernatural motive of mortification and sacrifice behind 
chastity, celibacy becomes illogical and ridiculous, not to say 
selfish and pusillanimous. 

Not only is chastity a witness to the supernatural order; it 
also implies sharing in the sufferings of Christ, completing in us 
Our Lord’s Passion and invigorating the Mystical Body. We 
priests often deplore the immorality of the day. Do we realize 
Vol. xxviii Cc 
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that the best way to help the weaker members of the Church is 
to chastise our own body and convert those strong natural 
desires within us to higher ends? In doing so, not only do we 
make the whole Body of the Church healthy by meriting grace, 
but we lift it up to the level of the angels by living, as it were, 
above the race of men. Chastity is truly an angelic virtue. 

It is good that we should make clear to the faithful how 
chastity is supernatural, not anti-natural. Even from a rational 
point of view we can argue that human propagation is a 
general precept that binds’ mankind as such and not as in- 
dividuals. Again, history proves that never has voluntary 
celibacy weakened a man. On the contrary, it has often been a 
source of strength and heroism. 

But, although it can be defended on rational grounds, 
chastity was never fully understood or practised until the 
coming of Our Blessed Lord. Even today, precisely because of 
the association of the word with the idea of punishment, it can 
lose its supernatural meaning and its priestly value. A person 
who successfully chastises his flesh must be particularly wary 
of haughtiness, especially as perfect chastity often demands 
heroism. 

This pride can sometimes reveal itself in the priest’s attitude 
towards women. There are priests who, as if too conscious of 
their voluntary separation from ordinary men, lack those 
more humble and gentlemanly virtues that many men of the 
world possess. A priest who is truly strong and supernaturally 
chaste should, in the interests of his sacred ministry, know how 
to approach women in a gentle way that, while assuring the 
respect due to the priesthood, gives them ease and confidence. 

Indeed, chastity is more than self-punishment. It is purity. 
For a thing to be pure there must be not only absence of foreign 
matter but the presence of something valuable. Purity consists 
not so much in the absence of carnal satisfaction as in a deep 
love of God. That is what St John Fisher meant when he asked 
for golden priests rather than golden chalices. Priestly purity is 
the virtue of those entirely consecrated to God. It is the virtue 
of ‘him who hears’’, qui potest capere capiat. It is the virtue of the 
chosen few, of those who are especially called, not to increase 
the human race, but to practise charity in its most perfect 
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form, to increase the numbers of the elect. The reward offered 
is not the natural love of mortals, but the contemplation of 
God Himself and the supernatural love of those who are to 
enjoy heaven. “‘Blessed are the clean of heart, for they shall see 
God.” 

In the Directory that Pére d’Alzon wrote for the Assump- 
tionist Fathers we find enumerated after each theological 
virtue the moral virtues that depend upon it and express it. 
Humility and obedience are expressions of Faith; prayer and 
poverty express Hope. After Charity are four short chapters 
devoted to the spirit of sacrifice, purity, mortification and zeal 
for the salvation of souls. These four virtues really constitute 
different aspects of purity. Mortification and the spirit of 
sacrifice stress its punishing side while zeal for souls suggests its 
motive and directing principle. Consecrated to Our Blessed 
Lady and appointed custodian of the Blessed Sacrament, a 
priest should be able to mingle among the crowd without 
becoming a slave to its seductions. Because of his own purity, 
his apostolic life should be as clear as crystal, like the lives of 
the angels, something that he should never be anxious to hide. 
He himself should reflect the transparent glory of the Godhead, 
and by his life not only prove the existence of the supernatural 
but also show something of its essence and transcendence. 

Just as dark periods in the history of the Church have been 
characterized by luxury and sensual licentiousness, so epochs of 
spiritual prosperity have been exalted by the heroic practice 
of virginity. In the history of our own country, for instance, 
we can witness the deep spiritual movement that took place 
in the twelfth century, the century that produced such writings 
as the Ancren Riwle, Hali Meidenhad, the lives of St Katherine, 
St Margaret and St Julian. It is to be noticed that, although 
these writings at first view appear to be simple moral treatises 
on virginity, they are really works of deep mysticism, describing 
a spirituality that found its source in the Song of Songs and that 
St Anselm, St Bernard and the Victorines had helped to 
spread throughout western Europe. 

In our own day, because of Puritanism, chastity has lost its 
deep mystical meaning. It is no longer the sublimation of all 
earthly desire in the joy of mystic communion with Christ. At 
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the most it has fallen to the level of a pagan stoic virtue, based 
on pride or the sole sense of human dignity. Only Catholics, 
heirs to the mystical tradition that has swept down through the 
Middle Ages, point out the role of Our Blessed Lady and the 
Holy Eucharist in the training of adolescents. Is this not a 
sufficient motive for regarding purity in its heroic form not as a 
state brought about by a single act of renunciation, but as a 
living, growing, invigorating virtue, eminently priestly in 
itself, a symbol of the mystical union between Christ and His 
Church, a condition and effect of divine contemplation? 
Towards the end of his encyclical Mystici Corports Christi Pope 
Pius XII writes of the Virgin Mother of God: ‘‘Her most holy 
soul, more than the souls of all God’s creatures together, was 
filled with the divine Spirit of Jesus Christ. She, representing the 
whole of humanity, gave her consent to a spiritual marriage 
between the Son of Gcd and human nature. It was she who gave 
miraculous birth to Christ Our Lord, adorned already in her 
virginal womb with the dignity of Head of the Church, and so 
brought forth the source of all heavenly life.’ Has not the priest 
also a great share in bringing about that “spiritual marriage’, 
the source of perfect purity and perfect love of God? 


SEBASTIAN REvMonpD, A.A. 





NOTES ON RECENT WORK 
ASCETICAL AND MYSTICAL THEOLOGY 


RIESTS who have attended a retreat given by Monsignor 

Knox will welcome the publication of his conferences.} 
The themes of a priests’ retreat are for the most part well-worn, 
and the preacher has the difficult task of trying to serve them up 
in an interesting way. Monsignor Knox achieves a striking 
originality of treatment. Making full use of his intimate know- 
1 A Retreat for Priests. Pp. vit-185. (Sheed & Ward. ros. 6d.). 
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ledge of Sacred Scripture, he takes a story from the Old 
Testament, often combined with a corresponding incident in 
the New, as the basis on which to build up his thought and 
point an apposite moral for his hearer or reader. He believes, 
rightly, that from a careful consideration of the leading persons 
and events of both Testaments “‘we ought by God’s help to be 
able to see what warning it was, or what encouragement, that 
the Holy Ghost meant us to draw, when He inspired the sacred 
authors to write as they did.” Written with all Monsignor 
Knox’s command of English and quiet effectiveness of thought, 
this book will surely be a well-thumbed volume among the not 
very many which deal directly with the priest’s own life and 
character. 

Dr Butterfield’s Why not be Happy? is a sound, practical 
book, which deals in a pleasant and easy manner with the 
standard Catholic teaching on God as the only source of real 
happiness, and on the way to find rest in Him by surrender of 
will, avoiding sin, the pursuit of a spiritual ideal, a sincere life 
of prayer and an apostolic spirit. The writer makes his points 
and applies them with his usual good sense. He has filled his 
small book with matter without overloading it; and it should 
prove very useful to the serious layman and to the priest who has 
to give regular discourses to his confraternities. 

This Tremendous Lover, by Fr M. Eugene Boylan, O. Cist. R.,? 
is about the Mystical Body, which is hardly what the title leads 
one to expect. However, it is a striking title, even though 
“tremendous” has become a debased adjective; and a striking 
title make one dip into a book to see what it is about. Having 
dipped into this one, the serious-minded reader will not readily 
lay it aside. I do not mean that he will read on and on at a 
sitting, but that he will find it so rich in thought, so sound and 
so wise that he will want to penetrate and grasp the whole of its 
subject-matter. Except in his early chapters Fr Boylan does not 
deal directly with the dogmatic exposition of the Mystical Body. 
His aim is the holy life, for everyone. That life he rightly 

1 With a foreword by the Apostolic Delegate. Pp. 104. (Douglas Organ. 5s.) 

2 Pp. xviii+345. (Cork, The Mercier Press. 125. 6d.; and Westminster, Mary- 
land, the Newman Bookshop. $3). The title, taken from The Hound of Heaven, refers 


in its context to Christ Himself, and hardly suits a book on the Mystical Body and 
man’s sanctification as a member of it. 
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maintains can best be taught from, and built up on, the doctrine 
of the Mystical Body. ‘Sunday, we all admit,” he writes, “‘is a 
day for certain religious exercises. On week-days the more 
fervent will adopt certain voluntary practices, daily Mass, or 
a visit to the Blessed Sacrament, for example. If something 
further is desired, it generally takes the form of some social work. 
Once that is done, there is generally a vague feeling that 
religion has purely a negative concern with the rest of the day; 
that the most one can do with the rest of one’s time, as far as 
religion is concerned, is to avoid sin, and possibly fit in a few 
extra prayers. Now, since we are members of Christ, this view 
is obviously wrong; for we are His members—and He is our 
life—in everything we do. So that every single action of our 
lives should come under the influence of our religion. And so 
should our relations with every single person we meet during 
the day, for they must all be regulated by Christian charity.” 
Briefly, Fr Boylan wants everyone, and not merely priests and 
religious, to live in conscious daily contact with Christ. 

Given that fundamental attitude, he does not ask for 
repeated spiritual exercises. There must, of course, be prayer, 
vocal and mental ; spiritual reading, to deepen one’s knowledge 
of the Faith and to strengthen and intensify prayer ; an appreci- 
ation of the Sacraments, especially of the Holy Eucharist, which 
is the Sacrament of the Mystical Body. Beyond this, Fr Boylan 
is satisfied with two virtues, namely active and passive (not 
merely passive) union of man’s will with God’s, which is 
charity, and an ever-deepening humility. Fr Boylan’s “Diffi- 
culties in Mental Prayer” showed a broad, generous, and 
prudent mind. The same qualities mark this book. He believes 
that a man can be a saint and at the same time an interesting, 
pleasant companion, ready to join in fun and interested in 
everything human in the family circle and outside it, as was 
St Thomas More. 

Just occasionally Fr Boylan lapses. It is out of tone with his 
book to compare Christ with “‘Prince Charming” and to call 
Our Lady the Fairy-Godmother of the Whole Christ. But there 
are not many blemishes in this really excellent book whose aim 
and spirit the author beautifully sums up in St Augustine’s 
pregnant sentence: “‘Et erit unus Christus seipsum amans.” 
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Whatsoever He Shall Say, by Ferdinand Valentine, O.P.,1 is 
a short book of letters to an imaginary girl who is just beginning 
her life after school. He calls her ““Theophila”’, but the letters 
are not so personal to a woman that Theophilus also could not 
read and profit by them. Now and then they may be stiff going 
for a lay reader; he may find the theology of St Thomas just 
a little beyond him. Still, Fr Valentine has the gift of handling 
theology easily; he is clear and simple in his exposition, taken 
as a whole; and undoubtedly the theological principles on 
the indwelling of God by nature and by grace give strength, 
breadth and consistency to any spiritual book. On his theology 
Fr Valentine builds up a fine scheme of much helpful and very 
practical teaching on fundamental spiritual matters, such as the 
Will of God, the overcoming of self-love, prayer (several letters) 
and the Eucharistic life. In an appendix he outlines a plan 
of meditation in which thought and imagination play a bal- 
anced part. Indeed, it is the balance of thought, feeling and 
imagination, with thought playing the leading part, which 
contributes much to the effectiveness of this sane and wise little 
book. The eyes of the reader are set throughout on God; to 
love Him and to worship Him are rightly set out as one’s 
essential duties. We look forward to the two further instalments 
of the Theophila Correspondence which are promised. 

Pardon and Peace, by Alfred Wilson, C.P.,? is perhaps one of 
the best books on Confession that have been written. It is sound, 
straight and extremely practical, and at the same time fully 
theological and highly spiritual. Phobias, bogeys, scruples are 
laid bare; there is an excellent and original examination of 
conscience for the periodical overhaul of the soul; false views 
and assessments of self, of sin and of piety are ruthlessly but 
sympathetically destroyed ; the matter and manner of confession 
are made fully clear. No one who has read this book carefully 
will fail to be much better for doing so. He will be fully in- 
formed on this important Sacrament; he will understand that 
the most vital thing in life is not just the avoidance of sin, but 
the love of God, hence that it is much more necessary to direct 
the mind to God constantly than to the self and its failings. 


1 Pp. 121. (Blackfriars Publications. 55.) 
2 Pp. vii+226. (Sheed & Ward. tos. 6d.) 
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Sin must, of course, be shunned, but not for the merely negative 
reason of keeping away from an evil, but for the very positive 
reason of growing in the love of God, which alone is essential 
holiness. Fr Wilson writes with a light touch and with humour. 
It is a great gift to be able to present so much sound matter so 
attractively, and it adds to the value of his remarkable book. 

Several lives of saints have been published or republished 
in recent months. The Secret of St Martin, by Henri Ghéon, ex- 
cellently translated into English by Mr F. J. Sheed, is as good 
as M. Ghéon’s other Secrets, with this difference, that they are 
biographies of modern saints, and have not, as has this, the 
freshness as of the morning which one associates with the ancient 
Chronicles. M. Ghéon bases himself on Sulpicius Severus, 
St Martin’s contemporary. St Martin made Christian France, 
and M. Ghéon has a quiet reprimand for those who imagine 
that only with 1789 did France begin to be worth anything. 
St Martin’s life may be summed up in the precept: ““Love one 
another in Christ.’ He carried that Christian love far and wide 
in France, combining in himself organizing ability of a rare 
order and the freshness and simplicity of a St Francis of Assisi. 

The Ragpickers’ Priest, by Fr Joseph A. Mullins, C.S.Sp., 
M.A.,? is a new biography of Pére Edouard Lamy, a remark- 
able modern mystic, much like the Curé d’Ars, who exercised 
a wonderful influence over the outcasts of a Paris slum. The 
life is based on the account given by Pére Lamy’s friend, Count 
Biver. 


J. GARTMELL 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
- CONFIRMATION— EXCLUSION OF HERETICS 


Why is the priest instructed to take care that no heretics 
are present when he administers Confirmation to those in 
danger of death? (R.) 


1 Pp. 152. (Sheed & Ward. 7s. 6d.) 
2 Pp. xii+-103. (Cork, The Mercier Press. 6s.) 

































































QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


REPLY 


Canon 2259, §1: Excommunicatus quilibet caret iure assis- 
tendi divinis officiis. . . . §2. Si passive assistat toleratus, non est 
necesse ut expellatur; si vitandus, expellendus est, aut, si ex- 
i pelli nequeat, ab officio cessandum, dummodo id fieri possit 
. sine gravi incommodo. ... 

Propaganda, 4, May, 1774; Rituale Romanum, Appendix De 
Confirmatione; S.C. Sacram, 14. September, 1946: Cavere debet 
ne coram haereticis vel schismaticis, et multo minus eis minis- 
trantibus, confirmet. 

The phrase excluding the presence of heretics occurs at the 
end of the rite in Fontes, n. 4565, and as a concluding rubric in 
the text of the Roman Ritual. In our present document it is 
placed as an introductory rubric, the reason being that the 
1946 faculty is limited to those in danger of death from sickness, 
and will therefore normally be used in a sick-room, whereas the 
rite in the Roman Ritual is for priests whose faculty includes 
confirming in churches and who will rarely use it in sick-rooms ; 
when they do so the concluding rubric gives directions. 

The exclusion of heretics as servers offers no difficulty, the 
| rule being in accordance with many other directions of the 
Holy See. 


With the reservations, however, of canon 2259 we are accus- 


See 





$a ae 


tomed to welcome the passive presence of non-Catholics at our 
rites, provided there is no danger of scandal (indifferentism), 
b and usually there is none. If the sacrament of Confirmation is 


an exception which requires a stringent exclusion of non- 
Catholics, we should expect to find some indication of this rule 
whenever Confirmation is normally administered in churches, 
whether by a bishop or by a priest enjoying the faculty. On the 
contrary, the rubrics of the Roman Ritual expressly mention the 
exclusion of heretics only when the sacrament is received 
privately by the sick in their homes. Therefore the reason for 
this exclusion must be related to these circumstances alone. 
The direction is perfectly clear and must be obeyed, but 
we must confess our inability to discover a good reason for it. 
One reason may be that, whereas in a Catholic church non- 
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Catholics if present would be a minority, in the sick-room of 
a recipient who, perhaps, is the only Catholic member of the 
family, they would be a majority, and the priest would then 
appear to be presiding at a religious conventicle of heretics. 
Or, if the family are Eastern schismatics, the precaution may be 
against their concluding that also in the Catholic Church the 
faithful are normally confirmed by priests. More likely, perhaps, 
the rule excluding non-Catholics from Catholic ceremonies 
because lacking the right to be present, as in canon 2259, §1, 
was more rigidly observed in 1774. It was well understood and 
there was little likelihood of its violation when sacraments were 
administered in a:church. But a caveat seemed necessary for the 
administration in a private house of the sacrament of Con- 
firmation, and the phrase used in 1774 is repeated in the present 
document. 

The only commentator we have read on this point, Fr. 
O’Connell, C.SS.R.,2 observes that Jews are not mentioned, 
and he interprets the phrase as meaning “‘before heretics or 
schismatics who are aware of the rite being administered’, 
thus providing for its administration in a hospital ward, since 
the patients and nurses would very probably not have this 
knowledge. We think this a reasonable explanation of the word 
coram. We are also of the opinion that, on analogy with canon 
2259, §2, the rule does not bind cum gravi incommodo. 


CoNFIRMATION—BisHorp UNOBTAINABLE 


A parish priest may not confirm the sick in danger of death 
if a bishop can be obtained. Does this limitation of the priest's 
powers affect the validity or merely the lawfulness of his 
administration of the sacrament? (W.) 


REPLY 


Canon 11: Irritantes aut inhabilitantes eae tantum leges 
habendae sunt, quibus aut actum esse nullum aut inhabilem 
esse personam expresse vel aequivalenter statuitur. 


1 For a similar repetition causing a little obscurity cf. THz CLercy Review, 
1947, XXVII, p. 345. 
2 The Ecclesiastical Review, 1947, CXVI, p. 262. 
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Canon 18: Leges ecclesiasticae intelligendae sunt secundum 
propriam verborum significationem in textu et contextu con- 
sideratam ; quae si dubia et obscura manserit, ad locos Codicis 
parallelos, si qui sint, ad legis finem et circumstantias et ad 
mentem legislatoris est recurrendum. 

Canon 1680, §1 (de processibus): Nullitas actus tunc 
tantum habetur, cum in eo deficiunt quae actum ipsum 
essentialem constituunt, aut sollemnia seu conditiones desider- 
antur a sacris canonibus requisitae sub poena nullitatis. 

S.C. Sacram. 14 September, 1946, ad 3: THE CLERGY 
REvIEw, 1947, XXVII, p. 57: Hac facultate uti possunt .. . 
dummodo Episcopus dioecesanus haberi non possit vel legitime 
impediatur...nec alius praesto sit Episcopus.. . qui sine gravi 
incommodo ipsi suffici queat. 

(1) This point is probably the most serious of the uncer- 
tainties arising, as they are bound to arise, from the recent 
decree authorizing parish priests to administer Confirmation, 
and there is no canonical principle which clearly applies to the 
doubt. The law frequently requires one person, before he can 
act validly, to obtain the consent of some other persons, as in 
canon 105;! dispensations may not validly be given by an 
inferior unless the superior cannot be reached, as in canons 
1044, 1045. But these two rules do not apply to the problem: it 
is not a dispensation which one seeks from the bishop, nor may it 
be said that in principle the bishop’s consent is necessary before 
a priest may validly use powers delegated to him by the Holy 
See. 

The difficulty to be solved is, in fact, connected with a 
dogmatic question on the nature of a priest’s delegated power 
to administer this sacrament, about which there exist about 
five different views.” 

(2) Two of the commentators we have consulted on the 
recent decree hold that the clause in n. 3 has an invalidating 
force: Mgr Cesare Zerba, an under-secretary of the Congrega- 
tion of the Sacraments, writing in the Osservatore Romano,’ and 

1 Cf. Tue CLercy Review, 1940, XVIII, p. 67. 

2 Cf. Cappello, De Sacramentis, I, §205; De Smet, De Sacramentis, §398; Dict. 
Théol., III, cols. 1075, 1099. 


3 Reprinted in Irish Ecclesiastical Record, 1947, LXIX, p. 164, with an English 
version, p. 262. 
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Fr F.J. Connell, C.SS.R., writing in the Ecclesiastical Review. 
The authority of both writers is very great, and even the private 
opinion of an under-secretary of the Sacred Congregation is of 
weight from his office. 

Our own opinion, recorded in this REview,? before we had 
an opportunity of consulting any commentators, is that the 
clause in n.3 does not have an invalidating force, and we are 
glad to find this view shared by Dr. Hannan in The Jurist,? and 
by a writer in Ephemerides Iuris Canonict.4 It is also held by “‘1.P.”’ 
in Ephemerides Liturgicae,’ and the authority of this Roman 
journal may be considered, perhaps, as a counter-balance to 
that of the Osservatore Romano. The arguments for the view that 
the clause in n.3 has not an invalidating force may be sum- 
marized as follows : 

(a) Failing, as noted above, any certain principle from which 
a conclusion may be deduced, one must rely on an analogy with 
other individual cases. The faculty to confirm has long been 
enjoyed by priests on foreign missions with a limitation similar 
to that in n.3 of the decree, and the commentators are agreed 
that the limitation affects the lawfulness, not the validity, of the 
act: e.g. Vermeersch: “‘Ne tamen frequentius nutet ipse valor, 
nulla clausula est ita expressa ut sit condicio valoris. Quare 
sacerdos cui Ordinarius, fretus praesenti facultate, hanc 
administrationem commisit propter questionem de distantia 
vel absentia omnis episcopi nullum scrupulum habere debet. 
Oportet autem ad liceitatem ut quilibet episcopus absit.’’® 

(b) In the decree the limitations of n.2 most certainly affect 
validity, but n.g contains nothing resembling the phrase, 
“‘scilant se perperam agere et sacramentum nullum conficere’’, 
except the word ““dummodo”’, which admittedly has an invali- 
dating force in rescripts, from canon 39, but not necessarily in 
all documents.’ 


11947, CXVI, p. 261: “‘.. . ifa bishop can be procured without grave incon- 
venience, a priest who would perform the rite of Confirmation on a dying person 
would not validly confer the sacrament.” 

21947, XXVII, p. 84. 3 1947, p. 229, 

41946, p. 342, quoted in Irish Ecclesiastical Record, 1947, LXIX, p. 435. 

5 Fus et Praxis, 1947, LXI, p. 14. 

® Periodica, 1922, XI, p. 114. Cf. also in the same sense Vromant, Facultates 
¢ postolicae, p. 28, and Paventi, Brevis Commentarius, p. 18. 

7 E.g. canon 962... licite ordinat dummodo.... 
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(c) Theintention of the legislator being to facilitate the 
reception of Confirmation, it is unlikely that an invalidating 
clause or condition would be introduced which, owing to the 
difficulty of verifying it, might deter many parish priests from 
using their powers. In n.2 the territorial condition is easily 
verified, and the condition requiring danger of death from 
sickness offers no greater difficulty of verification than it does 
in administering the last sacraments. 

We think, accordingly, that the opinion already given is 
solidly probable, and that, pending an official solution of the 
doubt, it may safely be adopted in practice. 


Mission Cross: OrDINARY’S CONSENT 


The erection of a Mission Cross, to which considerable in- 
dulgences are attached, requires amongst other things the local 
5 ’ é 
Ordinary’s consent. Could this be regarded as implied in his 
) g p 
permission to hold a mission? Or, if it was not expressly given, 
must one hold that the erection is invalid? (M.) 


REPLY 


Preces et Pia Opera, n. 588: Nora: Erigenda crux ex solida 
decoraque materia sit confecta; determinato loco adhaereat, 
vel basi firmiter sustentetur, benedicatur per sacerdotem qui in 
sacra Missione conciones habuerit; accedat insuper, pro his 
agendis, consensus Ordinarii loci. 

Canon 1147, §3: Benedictio reservata quae a presbytero 
detur sine necessaria licentia, illicita est, sed valida, nisi in 
reservatione Sedes Apostolica aliud expresserit. 

Canon 1279, §4: Siimagines, publicae venerationi expositae, 
sollemniter benedicantur, haec benedictio Ordinario reservatur, 
qui tamen potest eam cuilibet sacerdoti committere. 

Canon 1680, §1: Nullitas actus tunc tantum habetur, cum 

. . conditiones desiderantur a sacris canonibus requisitae sub 
poena nullitatis. 
We cannot find this point discussed by writers on indul- 
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gences, but our opinion is, firstly, that the permission is not 
implied in authorizing a mission; secondly, that the erection of 
the cross without it is valid though unlawful. The phrase which 
is found at the end of Preces et Pia Opera, n. 588, seems to be 
related to canon 1279, §4: the local Ordinary’s permission is 
required for the public erection of any cross or statue, as noted 
also in Rituale Romanum, Tit. viii, cap. xxiv, and the formula for 
the indulgence reminds one of this fact. From canon 1147, §3, 
the blessing is valid. Authorizing a mission is something quite 
distinct from authorizing the public erection of a cross in the 
church, and the first cannot be held to imply the second: there 
may be, for example, some local laws about the furnishing of 
churches, in addition to the episcopal right in canon 1279, §4. 

Assuming, moreover, that the bishop’s intervention is 
related to the indulgence as such, it would still be our opinion 
that the erection is valid. In many canons we read that the 
consent of some superior is required, and occasionally it is 
stated that without this consent the act is invalid. Michiels, 
De Personis, p. 401: ‘Non raro in iure ad agendum requiritur 
altioris vel alterius Superioris, puta Ordinarii loci vel Sedis 
Apostolicae, consensus. .. . Talis consensus, secus ac in can. 105 
statuitur, per se non requiritur ad validitatem actus ; regulariter 
nihil aliud est quam approbatio seu licentia praevia, ad solam 
liceitatem requisita . . . ; ut talis consensus, sirequiratur, habeatur 
ad actus validitatem necessarius, hoc explicite seu aequivalenter 
ex ipsis canonis verbis est probandum; ita, v.g. in can. 1527, §1, 
et 1530, §1, n. 3.”’ This doctrine is fully supported by canon 
1680, §1, for the episcopal licence is not normally an essential 
constituent of a papal grant of indulgences, and the text of the 
concession nowhere declares it to be necessary under pain of 
nullity. It is supported also from analogy with the rule in 
canon 1147, §3. 

We are well aware that indulgences, and the faculties to 
grant them, are not subject to any very stable rules. That the 
Ordinary’s consent is necessary for the valid erection of an 
indulgenced Mission Cross might be argued from the wording 
of the decree, 13 August, 1913, which is the basis of Preces et Pia 
Opera, n. 588 : ‘“Ordinaria Episcoporum auctoritas et Apostolicae 
Sedis liberalitas censuerunt iam pridem munere indulgentiarum 
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esse ditandos qui pie se ad haec signa converterint;” Marc- 
Gestermann discusses it under a section explanatory of the 
indulgences which may be granted by residential bishops.+ 
There would be nothing startling if the Ordinary’s consent 
were required under pain of nullity; for example, before the 
rules about erecting the Stations of the Cross were changed in 
1938,” the Ordinary’s intervention was necessary ‘“‘sub poena 
nullitatis’’*, We think, nevertheless, that in erecting a Mission 
Cross there is at least a dubium iuris on this point, which would be 
covered by canon 209. 


MARRIAGE BEFORE WITNESSES 


In the course of his pastoral visiting a priest comes across a 
Catholic man who is cohabiting with a single woman. He elicits 
the information that the man has previously contracted a civil 
marriage which has never been convalidated. It is not feasible 
for him immediately at any rate to obtain a civil divorce and of 
course by civil law he may not contract a second marriage. 
(a) May the priest suggest his contracting marriage in accord- 
ance with the procedure of canon 1098, 1°, in view of the reply 
of the Code Commission of 25 July, 1931? Or should the pro- 
cedure of a marriage of conscience be followed (cann. 1104 
sqq.)? (b) If the first course be allowable, would the priest be 
justified in not wishing to risk the penalties of civil law, though 
the Ordinary desired him to proceed with a marriage of 
conscience? (L.F.C.) 


REPLY 


Canon 1098, §1: Si haberi vel adiri nequeat sine gravi 
incommodo parochus vel Ordinarius vel sacerdos delegatus qui 
matrimonio assistant ad normam canonum 1095, 1096: 

1. In mortis periculo validum et licitum est matrimonium 
contractum coram solis testibus; et etiam extra mortis pericul- 

1 Theol. Moralis, 11, §1727. 


2 Tue Ciercy Review, 1939, XVII, p. 544. 
3 §.C. Indulg., 21 June, 1879, n. 445. 
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um, dummodo prudenter praevideatur eam rerum conditionem 
esse per mensem duraturam. 

Code Commission, 10 March, 1928; A.A.S., 1918, XX, p. 195: 
An canon 1098 ita intelligendus sit ut referatur tantum ad 
physicam parochi vel Ordinarii absentiam. Resp. Affirmative. 

25 July, 1931; A.A.S., 1931, XXIII, p. 388; THe CLercy 
Review, 1931, II, p. AAT: ‘An ad physicam parochi vel Ordinarii 
absentiam, de qua in interpretatione diei 10 Martii 1928 ad 
canonem 1098, referendus sit etiam casus, quo parochus vel 
Ordinarius, licet materialiter praesens in loco, ob grave 
tamen incommodum celebrationi matrimonii assistere nequeat 
requirens et accipiens contrahentium consensum? Resp. 
Affirmative. 

S.C. Sacram., 24 April, 1935 (private); THe CLercy Review, 
1938, XIV, p. 367: Ad dubium propositum ab Episcopo Meten. 
pro opportuna solutione: ‘‘An, scilicet, ratione habita responsi 
dati a Pontificia Commissione ad Codicis Canones authentice 
interpretandos diei 25 Iulii 1931 relate ad Can. 1098, ad hunc 
Canonem referendus sit casus, quo Parochus vel Ordinarius 
celebrationi matrimonii religiosi assistere nequit, quia lege 
civili prohibetur, etiam sub poena, matrimonium coram Ecclesia 
celebrare, nisi praecesserit matrimonium sic dictum civile, et 
hoc ab auctoritate civili omnino recusatur, v. g. ob defectum 
instrumentorum quae lex civilis requirit” : Sacra Congregatio 
de Disciplina Sacramentorum rescribendum censet: “‘Affirma- 
tive”. 

Code Commission, 3 May, 1945; A.A.S., 1945, XXXVII, 
p. 149; THe Ciercy Review, 1946, X XVI, p. 48: Utrum grave 
incommodum, de quo in canone 1098, sit tantum illud quod 
immineat parocho vel Ordinario vel sacerdoti delegato qui 
matrimonio assistant, an etiam illud quod immineat utrique 
vel alterutri matrimonium contrahenti. Resp. Negative ad 
primam partem, affirmative ad secundam. 

Though the reply given 10 March, 1928, seems to exclude 
impossibility of the moral order in using canon 1098, it is clear 
from subsequent replies that this is not so: it suffices if the grave 
inconvenience is such as to prevent the priest’s physical presence 
at the marriage even though he may be dwelling in the parish 
where it is being contracted. 
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It is evident that no priest should sanction this unusual 
method without first bringing the case to the Ordinary ; indeed, 
according to the documents cited by Cappello,! recourse should 
be had to the Holy See if time permits. In some dioceses the 
local law expressly directs recourse to the Ordinary before 
using canon 1098.7 This obvious precaution of recourse to 
competent authority cannot, however, be regarded as a con- 
dition for the valid celebration of marriage according to the 
procedure of canon 1098,° and if a marriage so contracted came 
before an ecclesiastical court for a sentence on its validity, 
a decision would be reached by discovering whether the clause 
‘“‘nequeat sine gravi incommodo etc” was verified or not. 

If recourse is had to the Ordinary who expressly directs the 
remedy of canon 1104, it is our opinion that the valid use of 
canon 1098 is automatically barred, since the Ordinary not 
only can be approached but has been approached and has 
given a decision. 

The reply to (a) of the above question must be that the priest 
should have recourse to the Ordinary, no matter whether the 
remedy of canon 1098 or of canon 1104 is favoured ; of the two 
we should personally prefer canon 1098. A further reason 
requiring recourse to the Ordinary is the unlawfulness of these 
parties contracting a fresh marriage before the first has been 
declared invalid; this is necessary notwithstanding the fact 
that its invalidity appears quite certain.* Not having recourse 
to the Ordinary is gravely wrong, but the validity of the 
marriage is not thereby directly imperilled. 

In answer to (6) we think that the priest is entitled to make 
representations to the Ordinary urging the use of canon 1098, 
but if his plea is unsuccessful he should use canon 1104 as 
directed by the Ordinary. So long as the Ordinary’s decision is 
for canon 1104, the marriage cannot validly be celebrated 
according to canon 1098. The only commentator we have found 
on this point is Gougnard, Joc. cit., who appears to agree with the 
solution we have given: “‘. . . impossibilitas requisita a can. 
1098 non oritur . . . ubi quidam modus celebrandi, Ordinarii 


1 De Matrimonio, §694, n. 15. 

2 Thus Malines, [Vth Provincial Council, 1920, n. 214. 

3 Gougnard, De Matrimonio, p. 273. 

“ Cf. THe CLercy Review, 1942, XXII, p. 558; 1943, XXIII, p. 320. 
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iudicio commissus, puta matrimonium conscientiae, recusatur, 
si illum modum celebrandi contrahentes primum adhibere 
tenerentur.” 


SANCTUARY CARPET 


Is there a rule that the sanctuary carpet must be green? (S.) 


REPLY 


Caerem. Epp., I, xii, 16: Gradus omnes altaris inferiores co- 
operiantur aliquo amplo et pulchro tapete, ut, si fieri potest, 
sint magis conspicui, et ornati, quam reliqua pars presbyterii, 
quae pannis viridibus contegitur. Si vero tale tapete amplum 
haberi non posset, saltem scabellum, seu suppedaneum, quod est 
proximum. altari, sit tapete aliquo coopertum. 

The text directs a green carpet for the sanctuary, explained 
in n. 10 as covering the whole floor space “‘usque ad infimum 
gradum altaris’”. At least the footpace (predella, scabellum, 
suppedaneum) must have a carpet, and the writers usually 
recommendt his to be green also, but there is no strict rule about 
it; in fact one could deduce from the text that the footpace 
carpet, which should be more conspicuous and ornate than the 
rest, should be of brighter colours. If the carpet has a pattern, 
neither sacred nor profane symbols should be used. 

From the conclusion of Mass on Holy Thursday and for the 
whole of Good Friday there should be no carpet either on the 
sanctuary or on the footpace. 

For Requiems Caerem. Epp., II, xi, 1, directs the footpace 
alone to have a carpet. This may be either violet or black, but 
if the Blessed Sacrament is reserved on the altar black is not 
correct. 


E. J. M. 


1 Directions for Altar Societies, p. 36; Ephemerides Liturgicae (Jus et Praxis), 1940, 
Pp. 102. 
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PAPAL RECEPTION OF CHINESE MINISTER 
ALLOCUTIO 


Ad Excmum Virum Ioannem Wu Ching Hsiung, novoum Reipublicae Sinensis 
Legatum extra ordinem liberis cum mandatis, Summo Pontifici Litteras 
publicas porrigentem.1 (A.A.S., 1947, XX XIX, p. 88.) 


Mr Minister, 

In the determination of His Excellency the President of the 
Chinese Republic to entrust you with the high office of Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Holy See, We discern 
a gesture whose deep significance can escape no one. 

It is a gesture of particular consideration which will not only be 
appreciated in all its importance by the entire Catholic world, but 
above all, will it be greeted by the Catholics of China with profound 
satisfaction and lively gratitude. 

Hence, We heartily welcome Your Excellency as a son and repre- 
sentative of a people of more than 400 millions, whose country was 
the cradle of Asia’s oriental civilization. After thousands of years and 
despite all sorts of trials and misfortunes they have kept their vigour 
and their youth—for which not a few other nations could envy them ; 
and aware of their reserves of material and spiritual energy, they look 
to the future with that calmness and security, which is characteristic 
only of the strong and the brave. 

At the same time We greet Your Excellency as a loyal son of the 
Church, whose journey to the Catholic faith was illumined by 
Dante’s Divine Comedy and whose thought and actions unite in an 
exemplary way the love of God and the devotion to your native land. 

The noble words you have just pronounced in the presentation 
of your credential letters reveal, together with your religious and 
patriotic sentiments, a thorough and sincere acknowledgement of 
the serious duties that are common to mankind. 

There is no place where such an acknowledgement could find a 
truer echo than in the house of the Father of Christianity, Who 
cherishes an equal benevolence for all peoples regardless of any limit- 
ations of time and space, of origin and language, of race and culture. 

Today, discord and conflicting interests still divide the nations— 
a tragic consequence of the dreadful years of war. 

1 Habita die 16 m. Februarii a. 1947. 
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But in every country the more noble, farseeing and mature minds 
have learned in the school of suffering in the recent past that despite 
all their differences they have a common element so essential that no 
one can tamper with it without imperilling the very foundations and 
the prosperity of his own people. 

For this reason We regard the exalted sentiments of Your Excel- 
lency as the reflection of the mind ofa people that after sombre experi- 
ences in the past, rises to a wider and truer knowledge of reciprocal 
functions and duties, determined to adapt its thought, its will and its 
action in the international field, to the moral concept that each mem- 
ber of the great family of nations be assured of what belongs to it— 
suum cuique tribuere. 

As an outstanding jurist and an active member of Legislative 
Commissions and International Conferences, Your Excellency is in a 
better position than many others to judge how far the present results 
obtained by the rulers of the nations concerning the fundamentals of 
a secure and lasting peace have satisfied or deluded the legitimate 
expectations of humanity. It is because We observe that Your Ex- 
cellency, an authority in post-war international questions, affirms 
principles of brotherhood and love among nations as indispensable 
factors of international justice, that Our hope increases that such 
sentiments be realized and that they may overcome the opposing 
forces that aim at preventing or delaying the advent of a true peace. 

The fact that, in the presence of representatives of the whole 
world, and for the first time in the history of the Church, We chose to 
elect a son of China to be a member of the Sacred College ; the estab- 
lishment there of the episcopal Hierarchy; the privilege that was 
Ours in raising to the honours of the altar a glorious band of Chinese 

Martyrs; Our sending to your beloved country an Internuncio 
Apostolic, and now the entrusting of Your Excellency as the first 
Catholic Minister Plenipotentiary with such an important mission in 
the centre of Christendom: all these show the progress and the happy 
development in the relations between the Holy See and China. We 
have no doubt that the value of this for the welfare of the entire nation 
will be recognized even by those who do not belong to the Catholic 
Church. 

The mission of Your Excellency now consists in promoting and 
extending what has been so successfully attained. To your task you 
bring rich gifts of mind and heart united with an experience that has 
been acquired and perfected through many years of tireless labour. 
You are beginning with such lofty sentiments that We feel particular 
pleasure in assuring you that in the exercise of your high office you 

will ever find in Us the most ready and benevolent support. 
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While We reciprocate with equal cordiality the kindly good 
wishes you brought Us from His Excellency the President of the 
Chinese Republic, Our thoughts go out with paternal affection to 
Our beloved sons and daughters of China, to all of whom We 
lovingly impart Our Apostolic Benediction. 

And as the colonnade of the Vatican basilica opens its large arms 
towards the East, so We now lift Our hands towards the Orient and 
invoke the protection of the Almighty over the rugged and arduous 
journey of the Chinese people from twilight to dawn, which We hope 
will soon shine forth in a secure internal and external peace. 


APOSTOLIC DELEGATION IN AFRICA 
SACRA CONGREGATIO DE PROPAGANDA FIDE 


DE MUTATIONE TITULI DELEGATIONIS APOSTOLICAE (A.A.S., 
1947, XXXIX, p. 96.) 


Cum Apostolicae Delegationis Africae, quae per Litteras Aposto- 
licas die 11 Ianuarii mensis anno 1930 datas erecta est, titulus ““pro 
Missionibus a S. Congregatione de Propaganda Fide dependentibus”’ 
novis rerum condicionibus non amplius respondeat, visum est illum 
in aliam appellationem rebus congruentiorem immutare. 

Quapropter haec Sacra Congregatio Christiano Nomini Propa- 
gando praeposita, cum omnia in casu mature perpendisset, Delega- 
tionem illam dehinc ‘‘Delegationem Apostolicam Africae Orientalis 
et Occidentalis Britannicae”’ nuncupandam censuit. 

Quam autem deliberationem, ab infrascripto eiusdem S. Congre- 
gationis Cardinali Praefecto in Audientia hodie Sstho relatam, Ipse 
Summus Pontifex ratam habuit et confirmavit praesensque ad rem 
Decretum confici iussit. 

Datum Romae, ex Aedibus Sacrae Congregationis de Propaganda 
Fide, die 2 Ianuarii A. D. 1947. 


P. Card. Fumasoni Bionn1, Praefectus. 
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BEATIFICATION OF FR EMMANUEL 
DOMINGO Y SOL 


SACRA CONGREGATIO RITUUM 
DERTHUSEN. 
BEATIFICATIONIS ET CANONIZATIONIS SERVI DEI EMMANUELIS DOMINGO 
Y SOL, SACERDOTIS, FUNDATORIS CONGREGATIONIS SACERDOTUM 
OPERARIORUM DIOECESANORUM. (A.A.S., 1947, XXXIX, p. 97.) 


SUPER DUBIO 


An signanda sit commissio introductionis Causae in casu et ad effectum de 
quo agitur. 


Pius X ven. mem. in prima, quam edidit, encyclica epistula, 
omnibus orbis Episcopis curas quas in clericis educandis debent im- 
pendere instanter inculcans : ““Curarum haec prima sunto, scribit, ut 
Christum formemus in iis, qui, formando in ceteris Christo, officio 
muneris, destinantur. Ad Sacerdotes mens spectat, Venerabiles 
Fratres, Sacris namque, quotquot initiati sunt, eam in populis, 


quibuscum versantur, provinciam sibi datam norint, quam Paulus 
suscepisse testatus est amantissimis iis verbis: Filioli mei, quos iterum 
parturio, donec formetur Christus in vobis.” 

Verurn Sacerdotes ad tantum opus impares sunt, nisi prius et in 
ipsis, dum in sacris Seminariis educantur, Christus fuerit formatus. 
*‘Quamobrem, prosequitur idem Pontifex, pars potior diligentiarum 
vestrarum sit de seminariis sacris rite ordinandis moderandisque, ut 
pariter integritate doctrinae et morum sanctitate floreant”. Quan- 
tum autem emolumenti dioeceses ex Seminariis rite moderatis asse- 
quantur, nemo est qui non videat. Verum multa persaepe obsunt 
impedimenta, quominus Episcopi huic officio valeant satisfacere: 
quod in Hispania sub anteacti saeculi fine factum est, praesertim rei 
publicae conversionis causa, quae Ecclesiam pessumdare intentavit. 

Tanto huic malo divina misericordia remedium attulit, viros 
suscitans, qui speciali charismate ad populi mores per missionales 
expeditiones reformandos, ad cleri disciplinam restaurandam atque 
sacra Seminaria ordinanda ac moderanda visi sunt ditati. 

Quos inter Servus Dei Emmanuel Domingo y Sol videtur 
accensendus, qui die 1 Aprilis mensis anno 1836 undecimus e 
duodecim filiis e Francisco Domingo atque Iosepha Sol Derthusae 
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ortus, sequenti die lustralibus baptismi aquis fuit ablutus, novennis 
vero Confirmationis sacramento roboratus. Pietatis germina, quae, 
matris praecipue cura, ino obsita fuerant, cum aetate succrescebant, 
atque ad sacerdotalem vocationem viam sternebant. Quare anno 
1851 Dioecesanum Seminarium est ingressus, in quo virtutibus, quae 
alumnum decent, enituit. 

Ad sacrum Presbyteratus ordinem novem post annos promotus, 
sacerdotem in exemplum se ostendit. Animarum zelo incensus qua 
catechesim docendo, qua verbo Dei praedicando, aliisque sacris min- 
isteriis implendis totum se dedidit. Sui Episcopi nutui pendens, 
ruralem prius rexit paroeciam, Valentiae paulo post academicum in 
sacra theologia gradum est assecutus, qui aptiorem eum reddidit ad 
animorum salutem procurandam. Anno 1871 tertio Ordini Francis- 
cali nomen dedit. Fere innumera fuerunt opera, quibus manus ap- 
posuit ad Dei gloriae Ecclesiaeque emolumentum. Horum autem 
princeps est habenda Congregatio Operariorum Dioecesanorum, quam 
anno 1883 fundavit, ut huius sodales ad Episcoporum nutum adla- 
borarent. Quare factum est ut in aliis quoque dioecesibus, praeter 
praedicationum ministeria, clericorum Seminaria moderanda huic 
Congregationi concrederentur. Ulterius ut arctiori vinculo Romano 
Pontifici haec devinciretur, Hispanicum S. Ioseph Collegium in 
Urbe constituit, quod uberrimos in Hispania fructus attulit. Nec 
martyrii triumphus, cum in Mexicana dicione, tum in Hispania, 
Sacerdotibus seu Operariis, seu eorum alumnis in nuperrima com- 
munistarum decem abhinc annis insectatione defuit, qui sanguinem 
effundere atque tormenta sustinere pro nomine Christi non dubi- 
tarunt, 

Servus Dei, horum pretiosorum fructuum sator, meritis plenus, 
Ecclesiae sacramentis munitus, sanctam oppetiit mortem die 25 
mensis Ianuarii a. D. 1909. 

Sanctitatis fama virescente, Ordinaria auctoritate in Derthusensi 
Curia super eadem, super scriptis nec non super prohibito cultu non 
praebito canonicae inquisitiones annis 1933 sequentique fuere 
peractae. 

Scriptis perpensis, favorabile Sacra haec Congregatio, die 5 
Februarii a. 1941, decretum edidit. 

Plures interim Romano Pontifici oblatae sunt Postulatoriae 
litterae pro causae introductione, ex quibus duae a Cardinalibus, 
sexdecim ab Archiepiscopis et Episcopis, plures alias a generalibus 
Moderatoribus Ordinum ac Congregationum, a Capitulis, a Minis- 
tro nationalis educationis Hispaniae, a provincialibus deputationibus, 
a Derthusensi Municipio. 

Omnibus itaque ad iuris normam paratis, Revtho D. Carolo 
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Calaf, Operariorum Dioecesanorum generali Postulatore instante, 
Erhus ac Revrhus D. Cardinalis Fridericus Tedeschini, in Ordinariis 
S.R. C. Comitiis, die 9 Iulii mensis anni huius habitis, dubium posuit 
disceptandum: An signanda sit commissio Introductionis Causae, in casu et 
ad effectum de quo agitur, atque de ea retulit. 

Erhi ac Revrhi Patres Cardinales, relatione hac audita, auditis 
quoque Officialium Praelatorum sententiis, nec non R. P. D. Sal- 
vatore Natucci, generali Fidei Promotore, respondere censuerunt : 
Signandam esse commissionem Introductionis Causae si Sanctissimo placuerit. 

Facta autem, subsignato die, ab infrascripto Cardinali S. R. C. 
Praefecto, Beatissimo Patri relatione, Sanctitas Sua EMorum Patrum 
rescriptum ratum habens commissionem Introductionis causae Servi 
Dei Emmanuelis Domingo y Sol Sua manu dignata est subsignare. 

Datum Romae, die 12 Iulii a. D. 1946. 


%& 6 C. Card. Satorti, Ep. Praen., Praefectus. 


CANONIZATION OF BLESSED JOSEPH 
CAFASSO 


TAURINEN 


CANONIZATIONIS B. IOSEPHI CAFASSO, SACERDOTIS SAECULARIS, COLLEGII 
ECCLESIASTICI TAURINENSIS MODERATORIS. (A.A.S., 1947, XXXIX, 
P- 99-) 


SUPER DUBIO 
An et de quibus miracults constet in casu et ad effectum de quo agitur. 


Sanctus Ioannes Chrysostomus illud Evangelii commentans: Vos 
estis sal terrae, quibus virtutibus apostoli et sacerdotes ornari debent 
declarat, dicens : ““Debet esse pauper ut avaritiam libera voce casti- 
get .. . mansuetus ut magis indulgendo quam vindicando regat Ec- 
clesiam . . . Misericors aliis sibi autem austerus, ut sibi quidem grave 
pondus iustitiae ponat, aliis leve. . . . Si ergo omnibus his virtutibus 
fuerit ornatus, tunc est quasi optimum sal et totus populus de illo 
conditur, magis videndo, quam audiendo” (hom. X, init.). 

Beatus Iosephus Cafasso, taurinensis cleri insigne decus et orna- 
mentum, anteacto saeculo, ecclesiastico collegio praepositus, sibi 
austerus aliis misericors, sibi pauper erga alios liberalis, sacerdotes 
suae Curae commissos opere ac magisterio Sancto Doctore Alfonso 
de Ligorio duce, ad sanam doctrinam informavit, iansenian- 
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aeque luis, quae tunc in Italia quoque hac illac grassabatur, mala 
germina penitus eradicare sategit; felici sane exitu, ob suam prae- 
claram scientiam et insignem vitae sanctitatem. Haec ab Ecclesia fuit 
sollemniter recognita cum Beatificationis gloria, anno 1925, fuit 
honestatus. 

Nec satis. Deus enim hunc fidelem famulum ad supremos canon- 
izationis honores videtur velle elevare, quia post beatificationem 
duas alias sanationes eius interventu patravit. Quare die 13 Iunii a. 
1934, Canonizationis causa fuit resumpta. 

Super hisce miris sanationibus Apostolicae inquisitiones in Tauri- 
nensi Curia fuere peractae, pro quarum iuridica vi sacra haec Con- 
gregatio die 31 Iulii a. 1935 decretum edidit. . . . (details omitted). 

Eapropter subscriptum Cardinalem, R. P. Salvatorem Natucci, 
Fidei Promotorem generalem, meque Secretarium ad Se accivit, 
sacroque Eucharistico Sacrificio religiose litato, decrevit : Constare de 
instantanea perfectaque sanatione cum adulescentis Remi Chioso a gravi coxite 
tuberculart sinistra, tum puellae Tosephinae Morelli a gravi abscessu tuber- 
culari tn coxa sinistra. 

Hoc autem decretum promulgari atque in acta Sacrae Rituum 
Congregationis referri mandavit. 

Datum Romae, die 8 Decembris, Festo Immaculatae Concep- 
tionis B. Mariae Virginis, anno Domini 1946. 


% C. Card. Satori, Ep. Praen., Praefectus. 
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An Infinity of Questions. By C. J. Eustace. Pp. 170. (Dennis Dobson, 
Ltd. 8s. 6d.) 


Tue first question posed by this ambitious-looking little book is that 
of its scope. It carries as sub-title: a study of the religion of art, and 
the art of religion in the lives of five women, Helen Foley, Katherine 
Mansfield, France Pastorelli, Elizabeth Leseur and St Thérése of 
Lisieux. No assembly could be more varied. Each of these five 
women suggests a diversity of problems, psychological, literary, 
spiritual, even philosophical. Together they indicate an enquiry that 
has worried man at least since Plato: that of the relationship between 
Vol. xxv _3i E 
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ethics and aesthetics, between religion and art. In his introduction 
Michael de la Bedoyére announces a “‘study of that which alone can 
link the natural to the supernatural world’’>—an aim that can be formu- 
lated rather than achieved in a bare hundred and seventy pages. 

But a glance at the short bibliography reveals less quixotic aspira- 
tions than the title of this book implies. For several years now, 
scholars (especially the Dominican Fathers) have explained notions 
of mysticism to educated and saintly people living outside the monas- 
tery and convent. In this respect the Church will perhaps never fully 
appreciate the work of Pére Garrigou-Lagrange, who from the Angel- 
icum in Rome has produced volumes and articles that, as in the case 
of the present book, have influenced profoundly works of lesser im- 
port than his own. Mr Eustace has made good use of Le sens du 
Mystere and Les Trois Ages de la Vie Intérieure. He has also been in- 
fluenced by Fr Gilbey’s book, Poetic Experience. Other Dominicans 
that have helped him are Fr Leseur and Fr Petitot. But it is significant 
that the most important contributor to his bibliography should be 
Jacques Maritain, who has done so much to propagate Dominican 
thought among educated laymen. 

The five women mentioned belong to two worlds: the bent world 
of Katherine Mansfield and the child-like one of St Thérése. Kather- 
ine Mansfield dwelt in a land of Nature, a beautiful world that fasci- 
nated her with the sense of its existence, yet a world that she could 
not accept because of wanting to re-create it with her own artistic 
genius. Mr Eustace holds that both she and Helen Foley desired 
greatly to find some deeper meaning in life. But their artistic efforts 
were taken up almost entirely with the expression of their own 
inward experience. This experience and this expression became 
increasingly a means of enabling them to understand themselves, 
but it must be remembered that artistic experience of any kind is the 
antithesis of mystical experience. 

The author describes mystical experience in accordance with the 
traditions of the Church. It is a “‘direct, conscious contact, within 
the depths of the soul, with God” (p. 24). It is a transforming experi- 
ence that supposes a deep understanding of Christ’s humanity and 
an active purification based on the confrontation of life in all its 
finality. Mr Eustace is very careful to distinguish between a so- 
called natural mysticism (that of Wordsworth, for instance) and the 
supernatural mysticism of Christianity. 

It is Christianity that characterizes the world of the second group 
of women, those who make not a religion of art but an art of religion: 
France Pastorelli, Elizabeth Leseur and St Thérése of Liseux. These, 
like Helen Foley and Katherine Mansfield, experience a need for 
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love and a more abundant life, but they are disposed by grace to 
receive the light that explains the universe, the essence of life and 
reality. Their mysticism may be helped by poetry, but it remains 
independent of it, a fruit of divine grace alone. 

The value of the book does not lie in novelty. The title and the 
pattern are new, but, apart from a few remarks arising from the 
author’s personal acquaintance with Helen Foley, there appears little 
contribution to real scholarship. About Katherine Mansfield, for in- 
stance, we learn almost nothing that Mr Middleton Murry has not 
already told us in his introduction to her Journal. Mutatis mutandis a 
similar remark could be made concerning St Thérése. We discover 
little new on mysticism, apart from a still further indication of the 
enormous chasm separating the natural and supernatural worlds. 
Some interesting extracts are taken from The Science of Love by John 
C. H. Wu, but most of the sources are from the classici loci of tradi- 
tional mysticism. 

There are, it is true, a few odd generalizations that stimulate re- 
flection and justify the title of the book. We hear, for example, that 
“there is a Platonic tradition in contemporary American and Eng- 
lish thought, that makes the return to the Absolute philosophically 
and doctrinally difficult” (p. 26). An experienced teacher might 
doubt the existence of a ‘deep metaphysical intuition’’, that is sup- 
posed to be the essence of the child’s mind (p. 34), and the literary 
historian might ask whether it was truly the problem of the signifi- 
cance of existence that produced Katherine Mansfield’s art, or 
whether the two phenomena were simply concomitant. The fact that 
frustration precedes creativity does not prove that one is caused by 
the other. So many of our modern artists, thoroughly frustrated, pro- 
duce poor results. 

Nevertheless, this book is well worth the writing and publishing, 
because it applies in an original manner the principles of what might 
be termed, for want of a more appropriate word, contemplative 
spirituality. It is the spirituality of La Vie Spirituelle in France and 
The Life of the Spirit in our own country—a spirituality that insists 
upon the role of the mind rather than that of the will, upon truth 
rather than action, upon dogma rather than moral law. ““How many 
religious and devout,” asks Mr Bedoyére, “live a life of play-acting and 
substituting values derived from religious formulas or the literature of 
edification, finding in these a consoling escape from the real problems 
and duties of accepting and living the universe as it is, whereas the 
poet or, so often, the poor, whose lives may indeed be sinful and 
unbelieving—disharmonious and unbalanced—do at least touch the 

universe somewhere, and where they touch it accept it, react to it, 
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and, if they have the gift, express tf, react to it—not themselves—in 
some re-creation of its form and its matter?” (p. 8). This spirituality 
is within the theme of Graham Greene’s The Power and the Glory ; it 
can produce devastating effects if misunderstood, but can bring 
heroic sanctity within the grasp of every noble and courageous mind, 
besides removing one of the most formidable objections to the notion 
of religion and prayer. It is an idea which is the heritage of only the 
Catholic Church, and which was almost submerged by the Reforma- 
tion, an idea that has been forcibly revived in the present age, not 
only by anti-Jansenists on the Continent and by anti-Victorians in 
England, but by those thinkers who, because of the defects of our 
generation, are bringing us back to the fundamentals of religious 
worship and belief. 

S.R. 


Blessed Alix le Clerc. By Margaret St. L. West. Pp. 64. (Douglas 
Organ, 140 Strand, W.C.2. 2s. 6d.) 


On the first Sunday in May this year, with gorgeous ceremonial and 
enthusiastic popular acclaim, there took place in St Peter’s the beati- 
fication of Mére Alix le Clerc, who died in 1622 at the age of 46. 
“*Her short life was full of marvels,”’ writes Réné Bazin; “revelations, 
sufferings, ecstasies, stamp it with a character of grandeur and make 
it resemble the lives of the great mystics.” This girl of Lorraine, who 
was not born humble but became so, who revelled in the gay world 
of her class, but who left it for “‘the austere service of the crucified’’, 
lived a life of complete dedication to the loftiest ideals, founding with 
St Peter Fourier the Canonesses of St Augustine of the Congregation 
of Our Lady, a large and increasing family of religious who devote 
their lives to the education of girls. In England, in addition to Park 
Grove, Hull, and Lady Margaret House, Cambridge, the Canon- 
esses have flourishing schools at Westgate and St Leonards-on-Sea. 

Advice on this modestly priced booklet is sufficient in two words : 
“Buy it.” Written not by one of the nuns, but by a parent who speaks 
from grateful experience of the results of the nuns’ work in education, 
it is an uncommon piece of complimentary authorship. It is one of 
the liveliest—and loveliest—biographical sketches the present writer 
has seen in twenty years. The fine success of her numerous schools is 
what one expects from such a Foundress as Mére Alix. Others who 
helped her were often woefully wrong, but she seems never to have 
made a mistake, even when mistakes appeared certain and disaster 
inevitable. As the story proceeds one continually murmurs: “She'll 
never do it,” until the picture of a wonderful triumph gradually 
emerges glowing with undying colours. The explanation is simple 
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enough, and the Holy Father has recently given it : only the saints can 
do the impossible. 


The Holy Eucharist. By José Guadalupe Trevifio. Pp. xi + 170. 
(Bruce, Milwaukee. $2.50.) 


RARELY can a work on the Blessed Sacrament have had such origins 
as this one. It is written by a Mexican priest, a Missionary of the Holy 
Ghost, whose apostolic labours on behalf of Perpetual Adoration 
began in the opening years of Carranza’s frightful persecution of the 
Church and have continued to the present day. Father Trevifio 
realized that the true antidote for the violent godlessness of those who 
would draw men away from the Faith was more ardent love for the 
Eucharist. All his priestly work has been to this end ; and the fruit of 
his studies, prayers and sermons is to be found in the present volume. 
It is translated by a close personal friend of the author, with a sym- 
pathy and understanding that give it the feeling of being not so 
much a literary undertaking as a labour of love for both the author 
and the fine subject of his work. 

Father Trevifio regards his subject from many angles. He speaks 
of its promise and its institution, its effect upon the devout soul, its 
“dimensions,”’ its neglect, its place as the essential centre of Catholic 
piety. In a particularly concise chapter he gives the history of Per- 
petual Adoration ; and in three original appendices by the translator 
some important theological questions cognate to the subject are 
clearly dealt with. The whole work has a note of completeness which 
makes it of valuable service to students and seminarians, though it 
is primarily a book of devotion. We can imagine every reader with a 
love of the Blessed Sacrament being moved to say: ““This is the very 
book for me.” 

Transatlantic authors have their particular mode of writing, but 
except for the occasional usage that marks these pages as plainly of 
America, the style is our own. The book is deeply spiritual through- 
out. Its frequent Scriptural references, all most pleasingly apt in their 
application, and its numerous affective prayers, give it a truly devo- 
tional trend. It makes excellent spiritual reading, but it is also a book 
for meditation, awakening the imagination to the things of God, and 
moving the will to the direct prayer of adoration, praise and love. 


Fishers of Men. Translation of ‘‘Pécheurs d’ Hommes” by Maxence 
van der Meersch. Pp. x + 196. (John Miles. gs. 6d.) 


THE Young Christian Workers form a comparatively small group in 
England, principally because their objectives and ideals are not yet 
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widely understood. One has even heard this question: “Catholic 
Reds, aren’t they ?””—due perhaps to the imaginary implication, con- 
tained in the title of the organization, that the workers are to lead 
and dominate. The Y. C. W. is as far from party politics as is the 
C. O. M. This is abundantly clear from every page of Fishers of Men, 
the work of a “‘realist’’ French novelist of The Song of Bernadette type. 
Although van der Meersch’s book is presented to the public as a 
novel, it is, except for proper names, the actual history of present-day 
Jocists in industrial Belgium. 

The apostolate of the Young Christian Workers is to be deeply 
interested in their fellow workers, and this in every department of 
life ; working conditions, home life, social relationships, leisure, study, 
and above all religion, with its effect upon every kind of human 
activity. This work is done by the deliberate and systematic making 
of “‘contacts” and the holding of ‘‘enquiries”. It is during the care- 
fully conducted enquiry meetings that the young workers are taught 
how to make profitable contact with their fellows. Fishers of Men does 
not tell the reader very much about what goes on at the meetings of 
the Y. C. W. leaders, but it does describe the work done by those who 
have been filled with enthusiasm born of a true love of their fellow 
workers. The realism of the author is sometimes in doubtful taste, 
and there are passages in the book that seem unnecessarily coarse ; 
much that goes on in workshops, factories and offices is undeserving 
the dignity of the printed page. On the other hand, the champions 
of realistic writing will give this book high commendation for its 
frankness. 

Parish priests who are unacquainted with the true ideals of the 
Y. C. W. must not imagine that it is merely another parochial 
sodality group, nor must the boys and girls themselves be thus 
misled. We have known promising Y. C. W. groups fail, because, 
instead of carrying out the intentions of the founder, Abbé Cardijn, 
they hardened into select little circles of special friends. The object of 
the organization is to make adolescents into active Catholics at home 
and at work, as well as at Mass on Sundays. Priests who are interested 
in the movement (and it is a truly marvellous movement) should ask 
for someone from the Y. C. W. headquarters to come and address the 
young workers of the parish. And, Fathers, do not expect a polished 
speaker of the Brains Trust variety. Be prepared for a member of the 
working-classes who will, in his own idiom, explain to your boys and 
girls how the Y. C. W. can bring into their lives an invigorating 
spiritual reality. 
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Back in Civvy Street. By Martin Dempsey. Pp. 75. (Walker, 27 
Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 35.) 





Nor one dull sentence has found its way into this extremely inter- 
esting summing-up of the war and its consequences, and particu- 
larly its effects upon those now demobilized who took an active part 
in it. The author speaks from a well-stored mind that seems to have 
retained all the impressions received during his busy career as an 
Army Chaplain. If his little book gets to the hands of those for whom 
it is chiefly intended it will be an invaluable aid in the reshaping of 
their lives. 

“Divorces have killed more families than air-raids.” ‘‘Com- 
munism in opposing Capitalism simply changes the form of slavery.” 
“There’s too much talk about rights and too little about duties.” 
Back in Civvy Street is made up almost entirely of such pregnant sen- 
tences, which display the author’s particular gift of flashing out the 
truth like electric signs. This is an ideal publication for the church 
bookstall; it is difficult to imagine anyone picking it up and not 
carrying it away with the air of a successful bargain hunter. 


From Hunting Field to Cloister. M. M. Xavier Gwynn, S.H.C.J. 
Pp. xi + 157. (Clonmore & Reynolds, Dublin. 8s. 6d.) 


TRYING to get the best out of both worlds means failure to appreciate 
either of them: a truth that was grasped by the Ryan sisters as soon 
as the proposition presented itself. They found this world a pleasant 
place to live in. Theirs was an ideal family life of serene happiness in 
the possession of devoted parents and affectionate brothers and 
sisters, with all the amenities of a well-appointed home. The 
sacrifice of this approximation to perfect earthly joy was not easy 
to make, but once made it was never regretted and never revoked. 
Eugénie Ryan entered the Holy Child Convent at St Leonards- 
on-Sea when she was 19 years of age, to be followed several years 
later by her younger sister, Bertha, at the age of 26. These two 
attractive Irish girls had an instinctive knowledge and understanding 
of horses and the countryside, their days in the hunting field being 
not the least of their delights. Their world seemed to be the best 
of all possible worlds, and they loved every hour of their happy home 
life. The change was extreme that took these spirited young people 
from a full and varied country life to the quiet of the cloister. They 
were accustomed to give themselves without reserve to all their 
undertakings, and it was thus that they gave themselves to God as 
Religious, with the result that their lives in the convent were models 
of complete dedication. All who came under the influence of Mother 
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Aloysius (Eugénie) and Mother Mary Magdalen (Bertha) retained 
for them an affectionate regard that testifies to rare perfection of 
character in two chosen souls. 

Neither of the nuns whose lives are here described was remark- 
able for intellectual brilliance or outstanding achievement. What 
does distinguish them is their wholehearted response to their 
vocation ; and in this they are typical of thousands of their country- 
women. Ireland is an amazing nursery of religious vocations, as 
fruitful now as it was in the great revival of convent life during the 
second half of the nineteenth century. The biographical sketch of 
the Ryan sisters illustrates a story that is being told every day in 
numberless religious houses, the story of how multitudes of girls 
from truly Catholic homes gladly sacrifice the joys of family life 
when they hear the Master’s—Come, Follow Me. 

b T. 


The Roman Ritual in Latin and English. Vol. III, The Blessings. Trans- 
lated and edited by Rev Philip T. Wheeler. Pp. 498. (Bruce, 
Milwaukee.) 


Tuose in favour of a vernacular liturgy will welcome this publication 
as a sign of the times. We have not seen the other volumes, which 
presumably contain the sacraments and other rites which are not 
blessings, but the present book is a very ample selection from Title 
viii and the appendices of the Roman Ritual. Of large format, 8} by 
5 inches, printed in red and black, it is more handsome and legible 
than any edition we have seen, and is evidently designed for liturgi- 
cal use in public rather than for the private study or devotion of 
individuals. The plainchant notation, a feature which is rarely suc- 
cessful except in the editions published by the great continental 
firms, is equally clear and pleasing to the eye. 

The reader soon gets accustomed to seeing titles in English such 
as “Blessing of Beer’ or “Blessing of a Community against Rats’’, 
and can settle down to an appraisement of the English rendering of 
the Latin text. On the whole it is very successful, the competent 
translator being aware of the difficulties and not content with merely 
a literal translation of words. In the blessing of a pregnant mother, 
for example, the words “‘in periculis partus”’ are correctly translated 
“at the approach of confinement’, since neither the terms of the rite 
itself nor the interpretation of the writers require some special danger 
before this blessing may be given. Occasionally we should have 
preferred a different rendering: “Blessing of Fowl-Meat”’ is not, 
perhaps, the best equivalent for ‘“‘Benedictio Volucrum’’, which 
evidently refers to poultry. 
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Very rarely the editor has found it necessary to give an ex- 
planatory note. The general reader, however, will learn very clearly 
the attitude of the Church towards all earthly things created for our 
use, simply by reading the prayers provided for their hallowing. 


Canon Law, A Text and Commentary. By T. L. Bouscaren, S.J., and 
Adam C. Ellis, S.J. Pp. 942. (Bruce Publishing Company, Mil- 
waukee. Price not indicated). 


FR BouscareEn’s widely used Digest, which indicates all the official 
decisions given for the interpretation of the Code, leads one to expect 
that the commentary now published by him with the assistance of a 
colleague will be of like excellence. This expectation is fully realized. 
Within the compass of one stout volume we now have an English 
commentary which is, in our opinion, the best thing of its kind which 
has appeared since the publication of the Code. Too often in some of 
the vernacular commentaries we have used the author is content 
with a translation or paraphrase of the canons supplemented by 
references to later documents; and if the purpose is to supply some 
general information to lay people, this is more than sufficient. But 
the present book is meant for ecclesiastics who are making a serious 
study of the subject, or seeking a solution of some controverted 
question, and we have found in every point examined that the 
authors have shirked no difficulty but have given a succinct and 
accurate presentation of the problem. 

Canonical Impotence is a good example, for the commentators 
are at variance in many important particulars, and the Rotal 
decisions given in recent years are not coherent. In the six pages 
given to the subject, the opinions for and against impotence in the 
case, say, of the permanently vasectomized male, are summarized, 
and the conclusion reached that the impotence of such is seriously 
doubtful. Equally satisfactory is the authors’ treatment of alienation 
and their definition of the sums involved. 

A feature of the book is the list of questions and cases given at the 
conclusion of each section, the solution of which may be gathered 
from the text previously studied. Still more useful is the list of 
references to current literature and periodicals, particularly those in 
English, and it is pleasant to find that this Review is frequently 
cited. There are charts outlining and simplifying such intricate 
things as reserved censures; a key for unravelling the extremely 
obscure references to the Corpus Iuris ; and an Index of Canons as well 
as a full subject index. Book IV, De Processibus, is entirely omitted as 
being too technical and professional for the generality of the clergy. 
Our conviction is that this commentary, like the Digest, will 
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secure a permanent position in canonical literature. In subsequent 
editions, no doubt, a greater uniformity will be secured, for example, 
either in translating or not translating the text of canons; in attach- 
ing reading lists either to sections or to individual problems; and in 
describing the contents of articles referred to either in English, which 
seems preferable, or in Latin. 


De -Missionum Institutione ac de Relationibus inter Supertores Missionum 
et Superiores Religiosos. Auctore R. D. Seraphino Masarei. (Rome 
1940. Obtainable from St. Joseph’s College, Mill Hill, London, 
N.W.7. 75. 6d.) Pp. 338. 

Tue learned author, himself engaged in missionary work as a Mill 

Hill father, has written a study of the subject, and presented it as 

a doctorate thesis in Rome. Though not an easy book to read, 

owing to the exacting requirements of such publications, the 

material collected is of the greatest value and will be welcomed by 
all priests who are interested in missionary problems. 

A considerable portion explores the history and development of 
institutions in the mission field, which is a necessary preliminary to 
a right understanding of the law in force at the moment, and it is 
apparent that the Church has always taken the long view in making 
arrangements suited to the needs of vast and unexplored territories. 
The documents are particularly valuable, the author having had 
access to the Archives of Propaganda, as well as to the various 
collections of published sources. Unfortunately the useful collection 
Sylloge Praecipuorum Documentorum Recentium . . . ad Usum Mission- 
ariorum, which was published in 1939, appeared too late for the 
author’s purpose, but no important document has been omitted up 
to the date of publication. 

The subsidiary subject of the book is eminently worthy 
of a canonist’s attention, and the pages devoted to it demon- 
strate the author’s wide reading and grasp of the matter. We 
notice with pleasure the frequent references to the decrees of the 
Four Provincial Councils of Westminster. The problems affecting 
the relations between Religious Superiors and local Ordinaries in 
the missions at large were very much discussed and finally deter- 
mined in this country during the time of Cardinal Vaughan, the 
eminent founder of Mill Hill; and the Roman decisions then pro- 
mulgated for one territory have since become the common law of the 
Church. 

The work is of large format, finely printed on stout paper, and 
very reasonably priced, a book to adorn the library of any serious 
canonist. 
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Consultationes de Iure Matrimoniali. Auctore D. G. Oesterle, O.S.B. Pp. 
376. (Romae, Officium Libri Catholici.) 


Some of the author’s contributions to the weightier journals, such as 
Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses, Ius Pontificium and Apollinaris, on 
the subject of marriage are here gathered together in one large and 
well-printed volume. Dr Oesterle’s interests are very largely, though 
not exclusively, canonical: we have, for example, a discussion first 
printed in Jus Pontificium, 1936, about evolutionary theories of 
marriage, and an explanation of St Anselm’s “Responsio ad 
Episcopum Nuenbergensem”’ from Afollinaris, 1941. But, for the most 
part, Dr Oesterle assists us with an expert’s guidance to unravel the 
knotty canonical problems connected with this subject, problems 
which are not decreasing but rather the reverse owing to the growing 
pretensions of civil authorities everywhere, and also—if one may say 
so—owing to the variety of decrees and instructions which are being 
sent from the Roman Congregations. 

One of the most striking marriage cases we have ever seen is in- 
cluded in this collection: a man unwittingly and in good faith married 
his sister, who also happened to be his daughter. It is a real case, 
not a fictitious one, and the various solutions offered by theologians in 
their first reactions to a situation so appalling have to be rejected, 
owing to the necessity of preserving the good name of a third party; 
the marriage cannot possibly be revalidated and nothing can be 
done except to leave the couple in good faith. 

The writer’s learning, coupled with his practical experience of 
the Roman Congregations, make this volume of consultations a 
valuable addition to the literature on the subject. 





Institutiones Iuris Canonici. Auctore Eduardo F. Regatillo, S.J. Vol. II 
De Rebus De Processibus, De Delictis et Poenis. Pp. 510. (Sa 
Terrae, Santander.) 


Tus is the second part of a two-volume commentary on the Code 
which follows the practice, now widespread, of omitting altogether 
the section on the Sacraments. It differs little from the generality of 
such commentaries, being designed for the use of students in 
seminaries, and the chief interest of the work lies in the country of 
its origin : apart from the manual of Ferreres we do not know of any 
other short commentary primarily intended for Spanish ecclesiastics. 

The summary of local legislation, as arranged by the Concordat 
of July 1946, on the conferring of benefices in Spain, shows how 
large a part is conceded to the State authorities in choosing bene- 
ficiaries, which is as it should be in a Catholic State: the ultimate 
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rights of ecclesiastical authority are, however, fully safeguarded. A 
further interesting point is that the more important dignities and 
canonries may be conferred only on ecclesiastics who have obtained 
theological degrees, or who have already exercised some important 
office such as that of a Vicar General or of a theological professor. 

In what pertains to the common law of the Church, the author’s 
treatment is clear and exact. Classical authorities are always cited 
for the opinions given, and in matters of dispute the argument is 
carefully, though briefly, explained. For example, in defending the 
view, which we think correct, that for incurring censures the minimum 
age is fourteen both for males and females, the author indicates that 
the rule of canon 88 may be safely held not to apply to censures, be- 
cause of the principle in canon 2218, and on analogy with canon 1648. 





De Fundamentis Actionis Catholicae ad mentem Sancti Gregorit Magni. 
Auctore Jacobo Voss. Pp. 111. (Apud Aedes Seminarii Mariae 
ad Lacum, Mundelein, Illinois, U.S.A.) 


TuHosE who are familiar with the popular literature on the subject 
will have noted, with some misgiving, that almost any kind of lay 
activity is claimed to be a species of Catholic Action provided it has 
some sort of relation to faith or morals. The papal definition, on the 
other hand, limits the meaning of Catholic Action to lay partici- 
pation in the apostolic work of the hierarchy, and it is quite clear 
that its limits are, in the first place, related to those activities which 
specifically belong to the hierarchy; in the second place they are 
restricted to the measure in which it is possible for the laity to partici- 
pate. In setting out to discover to what extent the notion of Catholic 
Action is found in the writings of St Gregory the Great, the author 
of this doctorate thesis has chosen a useful subject which he has 
developed with skill and industry. 

Undoubtedly the activity which most specifically belongs to the 
ordained hierarchy is centred upon the sacrifice of the Mass, and the 
writer’s chapter “De participatione laicorum in Christi sacerdotio” 
is probably the most essential, as well as the most interesting, part of 
his work. He shows that, notwithstanding a few striking texts in the 
New. Testament, the argument from Scripture is inconclusive and 
needs clarifying from the patristic interpretation of these-texts, his 
own concern being exclusively with the witness of St Gregory the 
Great. Amongst the texts-to which our attention is drawn one is 
particularly striking, an account of a wife whose husband was in 
captivity and who on certain days offered the sacrifice for him, 
**pro quo sua coniux diebus certis sacrificium offerre consueverat’’. 
St Gregory does not appear to have explained, except by implica- 
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tion, the essential difference between the priest’s and the laity’s part 
in offering the sacrifice: the author accepts Fr Tromp’s clarification 
of the point: “‘ille sacrificat, consecrando et offerendo, hi non 
sacrificant consecrando, sed offerendo tantum.”’ 





The Sunday Introits and Graduals. Pp. 175. 

The Sunday Epistles. Pp. 182. Second Edition. 

The Sunday Collects. Pp. 123. Second Edition. By Rev. E. C. Mes- 
senger, Ph.D. (Sands. Each volume, 8s. 6d.) 


It was, we believe, one of the English Vicars Apostolic who, little 
attracted by some modern devotions, declared himself very much in 
favour of the devotion of the Fifty-Two Sundays, namely a devout 
attendance at Mass. The series of which these volumes are part is 
rightly entitled, with the express approbation of His Eminence 
Cardinal Griffin, The Apostolate of the Sunday Mass, and a foreword 
by His Grace the Apostolic Delegate warmly encourages the 
author’s design for popularizing in a simple way the text of the 
Roman Missal. The commentaries, which have become a feature 
of The Universe during the last few years, explain in simple language 
the thought underlying the Sunday Introits and Graduals, the 
Collects and the Epistles. Like many other parts of the Mass, the 
Introits and Graduals are abbreviated in our present Missal, but 
retain nevertheless their appropriate relation to other parts of the 
Proper. The difficulty often experienced by the laity who are 
accustomed to the use of the Missal is their inability to keep up with 
the priest reciting from it at the altar, and the remedy often suggested 
is that they should not try to do so, but be content instead with 
giving all their attention to certain portions, which could be varied 
periodically. Dr Messenger’s volumes will enable them to do this 
with profit and they are a useful addition to our popular liturgical 
literature. E. J. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
METAPHYSICS A LA MODE 


Sir Edmund Whittaker writes: 

May I be allowed to offer a few comments on Father McReavy’s 
article Metaphysics a la Mode in the May number of Tue CLERGY 
REVIEW? 
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(1) Fr McReavy has not attempted to meet the charge that 
Aristotelian metaphysics is incompatible with universally accepted 
results of modern science (see for example Space and Spirit, pp. 70-71). 
Surely this is a grave matter : if by default he acquiesces in the charge, 
his position becomes untenable. 

(2) He objects strongly to my statement that ‘Metaphysics 
must originate with reference to physics.’’ Let me refer him to the 
Encyclical Aeterni Patris (“nothing was more profitable for the 
philosopher than a diligent enquiry into the secrets of nature, and 
a long and profound study of physics”), to various remarks in 
Cardinal Mercier’s Manual of Modern Scholastic Philosophy, and to 
Father Joseph Rickaby, S.J. (“The hope of Scholasticism as a 
philosophy for the future seems to rest on its alliance with physical 
science. Let scholastic metaphysicians be physicists.’’) 

(3) Referring to my statement that the overwhelming weight of 
opinion among distinguished living philosophers was against him, 
Fr McReavy remarks that one does not usually decide philosophical 
issues by “‘taking a Gallup poll’’. True: but in this case the situation 
is worth considering. There are sixteen Universities in Great Britain, 
most of which have more than one professor of philosophy. To the 
best of my knowledge, every one of these University professors 
regards the Aristotelian metaphysics simply as a phase of past 
history and would be amused at the notion that anyone still accepts 
it. Fr McReavy says that he will not be “‘in any measure impressed 
by their verdict”’ until it is “brought home to him, in a convincing 
manner, that the moral and intellectual qualities of the judges leave 
nothing to be desired”’. So it is the secret sins and defective mentality 
of the University professors that prevent them from seeing eye to eye 
with Fr McReavy on philosophical questions. This is a delightful 
idea, the humour of which will be appreciated in proportion as one 
knows the parties concerned. 


Fr McReavy replies: 

(1) The article was intended to call attention to some incon- 
veniences attached to the opinion that metaphysics (including 
natural theology) is intrinsically dependent on positive science. It 
suggested that this opinion derives from an over-emphatic empiri- 
cism. It affirmed that St Thomas did not regard natural theology as 
*‘practical apologetics” in'the sense of Sir Edmund (see p. 40 of his 
book). Such being the scope of the article a discussion of the relation 
of Aristotelian metaphysics to the universally accepted results of 
modern science was not to the point. It is for the readers of the book 
to decide whether what is said there on pp. 70-71 constitutes an 
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argument in support of Sir Edmund’s opinion or a begging of the 
question. It is to be hoped that they will note in any case the 
inaccurate statement of scholastic doctrine. 

(2) The article did not deny that certain neo-scholastics have 
adopted a position similar to Sir Edmund’s. It appears that Nys of 
the Louvain school, for example, held such a position, at least as far 
as cosmology is concerned. The present writers of that school, 
however, appear to be moving away from such a conception of the 
relation of science and philosophy. Renoirte in his recent work 
Eléments de critique des sciences et de cosmologie explicitly rejects it 
(cf. especially pp. 172-5). Van Steenberghen too, in his Ontologie 
(p. 9) is equally emphatic: “‘La science de l’étre ne présuppose 
nullement une ‘physique’, qu’il s’agisse d’une physique positive ou 
d’une cosmologie.”’ This reaction is all the more striking when one 
considers the marked respect which the men of the Louvain school 
have for its founder. Pope Leo XIII’s Encyclical is entitled ‘““De 
philosophia christiana ad mentem Sancti Thomae doctoris angelici 
in scholis catholicis instauranda’’. It does not mention Ockham. The 
last among the reasons given by the Pope for his desire to see the 
restoration of the praeclara doctrina of St Thomas is that all branches 
of human study may hope to gain by it, including physical studies. 
He then proceeds to speak of the supreme injustice of the accusation 
that this philosophy is opposed to the progress and development of 
the natural sciences. In this context he says the Scholastics taught 
that the human intelligence only rises to a knowledge of immaterial 
things from sensible ones, and thus appreciated of their own accord 
“nihil esse philosopho utilius, quam naturae arcana diligenter 
investigare, et in rerum physicarum studio diu multumque versari’’. 
The Pope would have rebutted the charge much more powerfully 
if he had said physics was necessary to the scholastic philosopher 
since such philosophy originates from physics. Instead of this he 
indicates that scholastic philosophy, like the natural sciences, must 
originate with reference to physical things sensibly experienced. 
He adds that Thomas, Albert and others did not devote themselves 
so entirely to philosophy that they had no time to spare for a 
knowledge of nature, that in fact they made no small contribution 
in this field. This is surely a curious way of stating that “‘metaphysics 
must originate with reference to physics”. I would commend Sir 
Edmund’s attention to the final sentence of this passage of the 
Encyclical: ‘“‘Praeterea, hac ipsa aetate, plures iique insignes 
scientiarum physicarum doctores palam aperteque testantur, inter 
certas ratasque recentioris Physicae conclusiones, et philosophica 
Scholae principia nullam veri nominis pugnam existere.”’ 
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(3) Sir Edmund’s third point refers to the attitude of “‘all those 
able philosophers among our contemporaries who do not in fact 
accept any of the proofs (of the existence of God) hitherto put 
forward” (p. 34). These philosophers now become ‘‘an overwhelm- 
ing weight of opinion”’ ; and well they might seem so to Sir Edmund, 
who is apparently unaware of any philosopher who does accept 
proofs, otherwise why does he array the former against me person- 
ally? I have not stated in word or in writing that I accept any of the 
proofs myself, for whether I do or not is obviously of no interest 
to anyone. As Sir Edmund feels more at home in the company of the 
distinguished, let me quote him one: “‘I decided to learn metaphysics 
from those who had really known it, namely, those very Schoolmen 
whom my own professors of philosophy felt the more free to despise 
as they had never read them. Their study has wholly convinced me, 
not at all that philosophy consists in repeating what they have said, 
but rather that no philosophical progress will ever be possible 
unless we first learn to know what they knew. The chaotic condition 
of contemporary philosophy, with the ensuing moral, social, 
political, and pedagogical chaos, is not due to any lack of philo- 
sophical insight among modern thinkers; it simply follows from 
the fact that we have lost our way because we have lost the know- 
ledge of some fundamental principles which, since they are true, 
are the only ones on which, today as well as in Plato’s own day. 
any philosophical knowledge worthy of the name can possibly be 
established” (Gilson: God and Philosophy, pp. xiv-xv). Sir Edmund 
believes no doubt that everyone, even the University professors of 
Great Britain, has “‘secret sins and defective mentality” to a 
greater or lesser extent. Some, however, through no merit of their 
own, enjoy the light of Faith; and no one who agrees with the 
teaching of Pope Leo XIII can maintain that philosophers who do 
not enjoy that light are as trustworthy guides to philosophical truth 
as those who do: “‘tantum abest ut superaddita fidei lux intelligentiae 
virtutem extinguat aut imminuat, ut potius perficiat, auctisque 
viribus, habilem ad maiora reddat.’’ However, I do not think Sir 
Edmund can really intend to make this third point of his, otherwise 
I imagine he would have taken care‘not to misquote what I said. 
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